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HOW TO READ THIS ISSUE 


THIS issue of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION is obviously a “Convention Number.” 
It reports an on-going process, and needs to be read as such. Each item grows out 
from, and can be understood only in the light of, that which preceded it. 


The Convention itself represents a crystallization of long continued thought. We 
in America have become increasingly aware of the interdependence of the three 
processes of religion, education, and democracy. Members of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association have become greatly concerned over the current tendency to neg- 
lect the religious aspects of our culture, while increasing the emphasis upon both 
education and democracy. We decided to spend several days in national conven- 
tion in a study of the implications of this trend. The procedure was simple: 


First, we invited Professor George A. Coe, Dean of American religious educa- 
tion and one of its most critical thinkers, to prepare a paper which would become 
the basis of our discussion. This he did, under the title, “Religion, Education, 
Democracy.” Dr. Coe’s paper, together with a carefully prepared discussion 
syllabus based upon it, was pre-printed and widely distributed for preliminary 
study. This paper and syllabus are the first two documents in this issue of RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION. For an understanding of the movement of thought in the 
convention, they should be the first read. 


In due season we assembled at Buffalo, New York—men and women of all 
faiths, who earn their bread and butter, most of them, as teachers in progressive 
churches and schools. 


On Sunday evening we listened to three thoughtful men—a Catholic college 
president, a Jewish Rabbi, and a Protestant university professor—each of whom, 
from the background of his own experience and faith, interpreted ‘The Inter- 
relationship of Religion and Democracy.” Their papers are printed immediately 
after the syllabus, and merit thoughtful reading. 


On Monday morning Professor Coe read a supplementary paper, growing out of 
and elaborating upon his earlier study. It is published here under the title, “The 
Crux of Our Problem.” The morning and afternoon sessions on Monday, as well 
as those on Tuesday, were devoted to a discussion of these papers. The discussion, 
an exceedingly stimulating one, was reported by three members present, who placed 
their notes in the hands of the Chairman, Professor Harrison S. Elliott, for editing. 
The published ‘‘Report of the Discussion” will be appreciated only in the light of 
the papers which preceded it. 


The Religious Education Association is a virile organization. Under constant 
self-examination, it seeks to stimulate its members both to do “first things first,” 
and also to do “next things next.” Under the title, “Policy and Strategy of the 
R.E.A.,” the closing article, will be found crystallized the thinking of those present 
on what things really should be first. 


Readers will note the omission of the section on Book Reviews and Notes. Fully 
recognizing the importance of that service, the Editorial Committee has felt it 
wiser to give full space in this issue to a report of the movement of thought at the 
Buffalo Convention. 


Lairp T. Hires, Editor. 
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RELIGION, EDUCATION, DEMOCRACY* 


GeorceE A. Cor** 


HE Committee on Program has re- 

quested me to open the Buffalo dis- 
cussion with a preliminary analysis of the 
problematic situation that has suggested 
this theme, and to start the discussion 
before we convene by pre-printing more 
or less of what I may have to say. This 
article is the pre-printed part of my re- 
sponse to this summons. The purpose of 
this preliminary document is to turn our 
attention as promptly as possible to central 
issues so that we may make an economical 
use of our limited time. The Committee, 
we may be sure, has no desire to prescribe 
limits to the subject-matter of the discus- 
sion. Moreover, this preliminary analysis 
will necessarily be tentative. The actuali- 
ties that we have to contemplate are enor- 
mous in extent, and they are perplexingly 
complex. We shall be plunged into doubts, 
difficulties, disagreements. Instruments of 
precision and even statistical methods are 
scarcely available to us at all. We are 
sure to mix value-judgments with existen- 
tial judgments, and the personal equation 
of each of us will be active. A personal 
equation will be active, not least, in this 
paper, which has not had the benefit of 
your criticism. 

I 
A Moop Appropriate To Our Task 


Our discussion arises out of trouble 
that we deeply feel. We are in a crisis 
in which titanic forces are arrayed against 
our unanimous democratic hope. We can- 
not deny that the future of humanity is 





*A source document prepared for use at the An- 
nual Convention of the Religious Education 
Association, Buffalo, New York, May 5, 6, 
and 7, 1940. This paper was pre-printed, wide- 
ly distributed by mail, and at the convention 
was to be “taken as read.” 


**Honorary President of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation (retired), Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 


contingent in part upon human decisions 
that possibly will be fatal. We are sure 
that some decisions, already made by dom- 
inant elements in some of the nations, 
are in their ultimate tendency destructive 
of what most distinguishes the human 
species. This reminds us vividly of what 
our deepest social desires are, and of 
what the ages have bequeathed to us to- 
wards the fulfilment of these desires. We 
are troubled; but we are not ashamed of 
the partial democracy that already is ours. 


‘It is faulty; yet we glory in it, and we 


intend that it shall go on from more to 
more. The fact that we are here and now 
discussing democracy illustrates one of 
the marvels of history, namely, that a 
world in which such discussion once was 
impossible has become a world in which 
it is possible. Those who would stop man- 
kind from talking about democracy are 
under an illusion. Talk will yet undo 
them! 

The background of our discussion is 
the fact that for many generations there 
has been going on an increase, an amazing 
increase, of participation of men with 
one another in determining the conditions 
of their life together. The bondage of the 
slave to his master; the bondage of the 
serf to his lord’s domain; the bondage of 
the common people to illiteracy ; the bond- 
age of the masses to laws and taxes that 
they had no part in imposing ; the bondage 
of laborers and of their children to toil 
that had neither outlook nor uplook; the 
bondage of intelligence in the many to 
intelligence in the few, mostly dead men 
—all this is either ended or decadent. The 
dominance of one sex over the other has 
begun to dissolve. Everywhere fear has 
seized upon those who would keep their 
fellows in subjection. This fear of what 
history is doing to men is one of the fac- 
tors that have produced the present crisis. 
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At one point all civilized society has be- 
gun to pay homage to democracy, namely, 
democracy in the form of scientific inves- 
tigation. For the method of research is 
democratic to the extent that it is scien- 
tific. It is the method of listening to one 
another without regard to race, wealth, 
creed, social prestige, or political opinion ; 
it is the method whereby each listener 
submits to modification of his own mind 
by others at the very point where he par- 
ticipates in modifying their minds; it is 
the method whereby consensus is reached 
through the exercise of freedom; it is 
the method whereby freedom for all re- 
mains even when consensus has not been 
reached. This, as far as it is practiced, 
is democracy already realized. It is the 
greatest democratic achievement of the 
human race thus far. Before it all peoples 
bow, though many persons do it with 
reluctance, and though some endeavor to 
say “Yes” and “No” to it at the same 
time. 

The mood that is appropriate for our 
discussion is that of joyous celebration of 
this historic movement in the direction of 
democracy. We are not pessimistic; we 
are not on the defensive ; we are not apol- 
ogists for democracy ; it is the heir of all 
the ages. 





II 


Some AssurRED RESULTS OF EARLIER 
REFLECTION 

It can be assumed that persons who will 
participate in the Buffalo meeting have 
availed themselves of the main results of 
earlier reflection in our field. Probably 
we can economize our time by not discuss- 
ing what we hold in common with respect 
to democracy, education and religion— 
all three. Do we not agree upon the fol- 
lowing assumptions ? 

1. That the concept “democracy” de- 
notes much more than a kind of political 
state, even a possibly inclusive way of re- 
lating man to man. The concept can re- 
fer to conceivable relations of person to 
person in families, communities, schools, 
churches, the economic order, the nation, 
and the nations. 
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2. That the tap-root of democracy is 
an attitude that is variously called recog- 
nition of the worth of man, respect for 
persons as such, and ethical love. Writ- 
ers upon education have been explicit at 
this point. They have come to think of 
democracy as an inclusive “way of life” 
that furthers or “releases” personality. 

3. That this “release” of personality 
takes place in and through grouping or 
organization of persons, and that there is 
no other way of release. Hence, democ- 
racy connotes both individuality and so- 
cial responsiveness; both flexibility and 
cohesion, both liberty and law. 

4. That appreciation of persons is like- 
wise the tap-root of planned education, 
the particular function of which is to pro- 
mote growth of personality by providing 
conditions that are favorable thereto. It 
is true that education transmits the social 
heritage by promoting particular valua- 
tions and habits; yet it does not merely 
conform the learner to what other persons 
have thought and done; rather, it incites 
the learner to think and act more fully 
as a personal creative self. 

5. That such growth of a personal self 
includes growth of cooperation among 
selves. Research has shown that personal 
life, qua personal, is inter-personal. Self 
and society are inseparable. An infant 
acquires (learns) the functions of person- 
ality by sharing in a life in which activities 
inter-penetrate, and experiences, mean- 
ings and purposes are at once mine and 
thine. This is the established ground for 
an education that aims at social as well as 
individual ends. 

6. That to be a person is to inquire, 
reflect, and judge (assign values), and to 
guide further action in the light thereof. 
Consequently, the characteristic process 
of both democracy and education is coop- 
erative inquiry, reflection, judgment, de- 
cision, and action by all the persons who 
are involved in a given situation. 

7. That what in this part of the world 
is recognized as religious consciousness 
includes what is called the “sacredness of 
persons.” This appears in the growing 
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humaneness of all our religions, in the 
educational impulse that all of them ex- 
hibit, and in their unanimous attachment 
--in the United States—to government 
by the people. Jesus’ affirmation of the 
worth of persons and his proclamation 
of love as the law for relations among 
persons are an unmistakable factor in the 
present upsurge of aspiration for democ- 
racy. 

If these assumptions be true, then re- 
ligion, education and democracy have 
something in common—they already have 
it. Consequently, our task is to disen- 
tangle or disengage this factor in each of 
them, to discover our inconsistencies with 
respect to it, and to face the difficulties 
that it encounters when we endeavor to 
bring it to completion. 


III 


ProstemMs WitH Respect To Democ- 
racy THAT EMERGE WHEN WE Pass 
From AspIraATION To PLANNING 

There are at least six points at which 
we have difficulty in thinking democracy 
through as a process actually at work in 
the kind of beings that we are, and in the 
kind of society that is ours. 

1. Are human beings, gua human, ca- 
pable of preferring democratic relation- 
ships with one another to all alternative 
relationships? In particular, do our vari- 
ous religions recognize the presence of 
such a capacity in human beings as such? 
Which religions hold that some change 
that they are capable of bringing about 
must occur before men have this capacity ? 
Is any doctrine of depravity consistent 
with democracy? Is any true? What shall 
we think of the assertion, often made, 
that only when we love God, who loves 
men, can we practice brotherhood ? 


2. Human capacities, both acquired and 
native, differ in kind and in degree. In 
respect to every function of personality 
there are superior persons and inferior 
persons. It can be assumed that talent 
for art, literature, science, invention, or 
management will continue to differentiate 
some men and their social recognition 


from others. Further, some men will be 
leaders, exercising initiative and discre- 
tion that others do not exercise, and pos- 
sessing the special powers that their func- 
tions require. In such a situation how can 
there be social unity based exclusively up- 
on respect for all persons as such? In 
particular, how can there be effective lead- 
ership? 

We touch only the surface of this ques- 
tion when we say that the function of 
a leader is to help the people get what 
they want. Should we not expect a leader 
to help the people improve their wants? 
To say that he who is to be the greatest 
must be the servant of all leaves two 
questions unanswered: Is he to be the 
servant of all upon their terms, not his 
own? The answer of democracy appears 
to be “Yes,” but this leaves unanswered 


‘ the question, How shall wants change to 


keep pace with changing conditions? and 
particularly, What is the most economical 
way of reversing popular likes and dis- 
likes in the interest of democracy? 

3. A third problem grows out of the 
fact that democratic aspiration is bi-polar. 
Because it values each person it demands 
freedom, but because it values all persons 
it demands cohesion. The concept of the 
free person must somehow be reconciled 
with the concept of social control of the 
same person. Democracy is sometimes 
represented as a way of compounding the 
selfish desires of individuals so that 
each foregoes the least possible of what 
he would like to have in its entirety. Is 
government, then, merely a concession 
wrung from individuals, and is politics 
nothing but the art of compromise? If 
not, we must hold that control of myself 
by society can be at the same time an 
expression of my very own personality. 


But how can this be? Are we thrown 
back upon the social-contract theory? May 
it be on the contrary, that the consent of 
the governed, whence just government 
derives its powers, is not an act that cre- 
ates the social bond, but rather an ex- 
pression and instrument of a bond that 
already is there? Society certainly is 
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prior to the state, and there are many 
social controls besides the political. Does 
the truth that personality is inter-personal 
provide a basis for reconciling freedom 
and control? If so, how does this phase 
of personal existence grow mature? By 
persuasion only, or by coercion also? 


There is especial need for a religious 
theory of coercion. Some religious think- 
ers treat coercion as inherently evil, yet 
refuse to go the whole length with philo- 
sophical anarchy. Others approve non- 
violent coercion only, yet make no objec- 
tion to the legal use of a policeman’s 
baton. Some who do approve the police- 
man’s baton approve’for the same reason 
some kinds of war, while others condemn 
all war. The religious peace movement 
is split and splintered because of unclarity 
and disagreements with respect to social 
control, particularly coercive control. 


4. A fourth problem concerns the re- 
lation of persons to property. That the 
theory of democracy should include a 
theory of property is or should be evident 
from such facts as these: A person must 
occupy some portion of the earth’s sur- 
face; a person lives and grows by appro- 
priating food; there cannot be homes, nor 
health, nor play, nor schooling without 
things that are at the discretion of the 
persons involved; nay, there cannot be 
communication from person to person 
without command of material means. And 
all this is only the outer court of a great 
and neglected problem, namely, How can 
a person determine how much property 
he really needs or wants? What actually 
does determine our endeavors to get and 
hold property? If persons are inter-per- 
sonal, can property have meaning unless 
it also is inter-personal? Does religious 
thought perceive any spiritual significance 
in the distinction between “property for 
use” and “property for power?” Has re- 
ligious thought discovered any reason why 
there should be wealthy individuals? 
Would distributed community wealth, 
with community provision for art and 
the other special functions already men- 
tioned, meet all religious requirements? 
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If not, what limit, if any, would religion 
place upon the amount of property that 
an individual might hold? What is the 
meaning of “resources” in the term “nat- 
ural resources ?” 

5. Already our questions have touched 
upon power as one factor in our problem. 
Towards what distribution of power does 
the democratic aspiration point? That 
generosity in the use of power is not suf- 
ficient is rather widely understood. Power 
to give is also power to withhold, and this 
means, in practice, power to control others 
arbitrarily. Is not democracy a plan to 
rescue us from “charity,” doles, relief 
and concessions by the powerful? 


Those who find it easy to say “Yes” to 
this question may not find the next ques- 
tion equally congenial. Can democracy be 
bestowed by generosity on the part of the 
privileged classes, to which we belong, or 
does it exist only as the persons concerned 
take it by asserting for themselves the 
functions of personality? Are the col- 
leges, which as yet are class institutions, 
either willing or competent to lead in this 
creative process? Can it be assumed that 
any religion already has in its keeping 
something called democracy which is to 
make its way to the public by preaching 
and teaching? Is there a religious view 
of the power that goes with special privi- 
lege? Democracy certainly implies that 
we put ourselves into the power of our 
fellow men; does it equally imply that we 
take power away from its present posses- 
sors? If so, what is the democratic way 
of establishing democracy? Here the 
problem of coercion recurs. What sorts 
of coercion may advancing democracy 
employ towards recalcitrant members of 
our partial democracy? 


6. By this time it should be evident that 
if religion is to have a place in education 
for democracy, religion must participate 
in some sorts of social conflict. It must 
take sides with the exploited and the un- 
der-powered. To what extent is it doing 
so already? On the other hand, to what 
extent is religion urging peace in domes- 
tic affairs where conflict is the way to- 
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wards increase of democracy? Does the 
church need to re-examine its function as 
peacemaker? To what extent, if any at 
all, is the current re-emphasis of “the 
absolutes of religion” a turning away 
from actualities that are inescapably in- 
volved in the struggle for democracy? Is 
class-conflict inherent in our present way 
of life, or is this conflict being foisted 
upon us? If it is inherent, is any party 
to it moving towards democracy in either 
a straight line or indirectly? Would full- 
ness of democracy require a classless so- 
ciety? Can the religious forces be relied 
upon to take an active part in even such 
conflicts as the struggle for civil and re- 
ligious liberty? Why have the churches 
acquiesced in the denial of citizenship to 
D. C. Macintosh? Why have they not 
prevented the increasing militarization of 
education? 
IV 
ProBLEMS THAT GRow OUT OF THE 
Fact Tuat Reticion Has A Pre-DEem- 
OcCRATIC Past 

1. A reasonable approach—a demo- 
cratic approach—to the actualities and po- 
tentialities of the religions must combine 
scientific literalness, historic sense, and 
the respect for persons without which we 
never understand them. 

Scientific literalness with respect to 
contemporary religion might represent it 
as a conglomerate of democratic and un- 
democratic habits and forces. But religion 
and the religions have a long history ; they 
have changed, and they are changing. The 
direction of these changes, and the dy- 
namics of them are necessary data as to 
what religion is and is likely to do. Hence 
these questions: Why has religion a his- 
tory? Does it change only under pressure 
from outside, or are there in it immanent 
developmental forces? To what extent 
has the development of religion been in 
the direction of democracy, and to what 
extent is this direction internal and spon- 
taneous? Granted that motives always 
are mixed, is a religious person one in 
whom there is at work some principle of 
integration of personality that is not at 
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work in mankind generally? If so, is this 
principle democratic in tendency? 

2. “Thou that teachest another, teachest 
thou not also thyself?” To what extent 
are the religious organizations of today 
democratic in their constitutional struc- 
ture and in their habits? Do the many 
recent conferences of Roman Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews throw any light 
upon this question? Is the ecumenical 
movement either consciously or uncon- 
sciously democratic? Has the World 
Council of Churches a constitution of 
democratic type? Has the rapid growth 
of sects that cultivate ecstatic experiences 
any bearing upon the problems of democ- 
racy? What religious bodies are engaged 
in making themselves more democratic? 
What can be done for democracy in re- 
ligious bodies that are not officially com- 
mitted to it, particularly in bodies in which 
there is much inertia or resistance? In 
such institutions shall teachers who be- 
lieve in democracy promote it in the 
church school by democracy in the method 
and the content of teaching? In general, 
is it better to make the democratic issue 
conscious and sharp, or to rely upon the 
spontaneous ripening of some sentiment 
or motive that we think contains a demo- 
cratic germ? 

3. Can religion have a place in educa- 
tion for democracy without assuming that 
the object of worship is democratic? Some 
critics of “the social gospel” appear to 
assume that “social” applies to human 
beings only, not to God. Another current 
notion is that the teaching, of which there 
has been considerable in recent years, 
that God is immanent in human society, 
needs to be counteracted by reviving the 
former emphasis upon divine transcend- 
ance. 


Hence this question: What types of 
contemporary religion conceive of God in 
social terms, and of these types which 
ones conceive “social” in democratic 
terms? What does or can a would-be 
democratic religion do with our theistic 
tradition, which reflects pre-democratic 
conceptions of government, of greatness, 
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and of goodness? We know what a mon- 
archic or patriarchal father-God is like; 
but what would a democratic divinity be 
like? Wherein would worship of such a 
God differ from worship as it now is prac- 
ticed? What would be the meaning of 
“obeying” God? What theologies of the 
present day provide a basis for democracy 
in their views of the divine nature? 

4. Organized religion offers to teach 
men the true way of life. How, then, does 
organized religion learn what it proceeds 
to teach? There is a democratic way of 
learning, as we noted in our reference to 
science as a method of cooperative discov- 
ery and reciprocal modification of one an- 
other’s thinking, with special privilege for 
none of the participants. Is there a re- 
ligious way of learning that is different 
from this? 

Inasmuch as “the true way of life” im- 
plies both facts and values, our question 
concerns “faith” as well as “knowledge.” 
Hence these two questions : Does religious 
teaching subject all its existential judg- 
ments to testing by the recognized stand- 
ards of the historical and the natural sci- 
ences? And, are its value-judgments sub- 
jected similarly to cooperative testing? 
If so, who are the cooperators, and how 
are they selected? 

Inasmuch as the religious leaders of our 
own day have become what they are by 
processes that we can observe, it is appro- 
priate to ask how much they really know, 
and how they have come by the value- 
judgments that give character to their 
faith. Is belief in divine revelation con- 
sistent with democracy in the process of 
religious knowledge and religious faith? 
If there is a view of divine revelation 
that is consistent with democracy, what is 
this view? What notions of religious au- 
thority are and what ones are not consist- 
ent with democracy in religion itself? 

V 
Ir Both CHurcH AND STATE ARE To 
EpucaTE FoR Democracy, How SHALL 
THEIR RESPECTIVE FUNCTIONS THEREIN 
DIFFER? 
1. Does the distinction between “sa- 
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cred” and “secular” provide a basis for 
division of labor in education for democ- 
racy? What validity has the distinction? 
If persons as such are sacred, the state 
itself, when it educates, deals with sacred 
objects for sacred ends. If so, when are 
state schools non-religious? 

2. Is it the function of the church, but 
not of the state, to help persons “get their 
hearts right”—that is, in this instance, 
develop motives for democratic living? 
What psychology of motivation would 
this imply? Can the motives that are to 
be effective in a given type of situation be 
developed apart from experience within 
situations of this type? If not, then both 
church education and state education will 
deal with motives as well as with overt 
conduct. 

3. Shall church education and state 
education for democracy deal with dif- 
ferent areas of overt conduct? Is it pos- 
sible to segregate these areas? Can effec- 
tive church education for democracy ig- 
nore the political area (civil liberties, for 
example, or economic imperialism) ? And 
can effective state education for democ- 
racy fail to favor democratic relations 
among citizens regardless of their theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical antagonisms ? 

4. One mark of all political states is law 
maintained by physical coercion. On the 
other hand, refusal to practice such coer- 
cion has become characteristic of Ameri- 
can churches. Does the differentia of 
state education from church education lie 
here? Education by the state involves 
compulsory education laws and compul- 
sory taxation for schools and colleges, 
whereas we are supposed to be committed 
to the principle of completely voluntary 
religion. How is the present movement 
for the teaching of religion in the public 
schools related to this voluntary principle? 

5. Can the sovereignty that is asserted 
by the modern national state be reconciled 
with democracy? Can it be reconciled 
with religion as we in the United States 
conceive religion? Is church teaching of 
democracy to be differentiated from public 
school teaching at this point? What sort 
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of loyalty to the present nationalistic 
state can democratic religion inculcate? 

6. Is our army or our navy democratic 
in its internal organization? Or in its ac- 
tivities in either war or peace? Can the 
R.O.T.C. be reconciled with democracy 
in education and with education for de- 
mocracy? Does a difference in education- 
al functions between church and state 
emerge here? If so, shall we conclude 
that, whereas the nationalistic state com- 
promises with democracy, religion “goes 
the whole way?” 
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VI 
Warat GENERAL Conctusion, Ir Any, 
Is PossIBLe? 

What is the actual place, and what the 
desirable place, of religion in education 
for democracy? What should be the next 
step or steps? Can a general answer be 
given, or must we deal with the situation 
piecemeal fashion? Is religion itself one 
or many? If there is “religion” as dis- 
tinguished from the religions, churches, 
and theologies, is it a possession of a class 
of men, or is it, rather, an attribute of 
personality itself? If it is an attribute of 
persons as such, what is its relation to 
democracy ? 


SUGGESTED SYLLABUS 


for discussion of 
The Place of Religion in Education for Democracy* 


Note: This syllabus is based upon cer- 
tain preliminary explorations of the topic 
in local meetings and upon Dr. George 
Albert Coe’s paper on Religion, Educa- 
tion and Democracy. There are mani- 
festly more questions than can be dis- 
cussed in two days. The selection of 
questions for consideration in the meeting 
will be determined by a Steering Commit- 
tee with the cooperation of those attend- 
ing. Care will be taken to ensure time 
for consideration of Sections III, IV and 
V, which represent the focus of the topic. 
The President of the R. E. A., Professor 
Harrison S. Elliott, will be chairman of 
discussion. 


I 
AssuMPTIONS COMMON TO RELIGION, 
EpuCcATION AND DEMOCRACY 

Dr. Coe, in his preliminary paper, in- 
dicates that he thinks the following as- 
sumptions are held in common with re- 
spect to religion, education and democ- 
racy: 

1. That the concept “democracy” de- 
notes much more than a kind of political 





*Widely distributed by mail prior to the con- 
vention. 


state, and relates to all conceivable rela- 
tions of person to person in families, 
communities, schools, churches, the eco- 
nomic order, the nation and the nations. 

2. That the tap-root of democracy is 
found in a certain kind of attitude toward 
persons. Democracy is an inclusive “way 
of life” that furthers or “releases” per- 
sonality. 

3. That this release of personality 
takes place in and through grouping or 
organization of persons. Hence democ- 
racy connotes both individuality and so- 
cial responsiveness, both flexibility and 
cohesion, both liberty and law. 

4. That appreciation of persons is like- 
wise the tap-root of planned education, 
the particular function of which is to pro- 
mote growth of personality by providing 
conditions that are favorable thereto. 

5. That such growth of a personal self 
includes growth of cooperation among 
selves. Research has shown that personal 
life, qua personal, is inter-personal. Self 
and society are inseparable. 

6. That to be a person is to inquire, 
reflect and judge, and to guide further ac- 
tion in the light thereof. Consequently 
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the characteristic process of both democ- 
racy and education is cooperative inquiry, 
reflection, judgment, decision, and action 
by all the persons who are involved in a 
given situation. 

7. That what in this part of the world 
is recognized as religious consciousness 
includes what is called the “sacredness of 
persons.” The religious affirmation of 
the worth of persons and of love as the 
law for relations among persons are un- 
mistakable factors in the present upsurge 
of aspiration for democracy. 


Questions 

a. On which of these assumptions 
would there be agreement? 

b. Which need modification? In what 
regards? 

c. Which would be questioned? Why? 

d. What assumptions, if any, should 
be added? Why? 

e. From the viewpoint of historic con- 
ceptions of the Jewish or Christian faith 
what criticism, if any, would be made of 
these assumptions? Which of these are 
consistent with, and which inconsistent 
with religious conceptions of God and 
man, of the brotherhood of man and the 
Kingdom of God? 


II 


PROBLEMS IN ATTEMPTING TO Put DE- 
mocrAcYy INTO PRACTICE 


(When we emerge from aspiration to 
planning) 

1. Does the capacity of human beings, 
qua human, give a basis of hope for de- 
mocracy? 

a. Are human beings capable of pre- 
ferring democratic relationships to all 
other alternatives? What is the basis for 
this judgment ? 

b. What evidence of recognition or 
lack of recognition of such capacity in re- 
ligious interpretations of man? Is a doc- 
trine of depravity consistent with democ- 
racy? Why or why not? 

c. Is some change, which religion is 
able to bring about, necessary before hu- 
man beings have the capacity for democ- 
racy? Why or why not? What shall be 
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said of the assertion that only when we 
love God, who loves men, can we practice 
brotherhood? Why? 

d. What assets and liabilities do hu- 
man beings have for the practice of de- 
mocracy? In view of the human nature, 
with which individuals are born, is de- 
mocracy a reasonable hope? Why do you 
think so? 

e. What place does a fundamental 
faith in man have in the democratic ideal ? 

2. What recognition of individual dif- 
ferences should there be in democratic 
theory and practice? 

a. Human capacities, both native and 
acquired, differ in kind and degree. What 
provisions should there be in democratic 
arrangements for individual differences 
in taste and capacity? 

b. What is the place and function of 
leadership in the democratic way of life? 
Is the function of leadership to help peo- 
ple get what they want? Should we ex- 
pect a leader to help people improve their 
wants? Must popular likes and dislikes 
be changed in the face of changing con- 
ditions and in the interests of democracy? 
Why or why not? How does a leader in 
a democratic society exercise his functions 
in these regards? 

3. How can individual rights and so- 
cial functioning be reconciled in the demo- 
cratic way of life? 

a. The democratic conception arose in 
connection with protests against a kind of 
sovereignty which was considered objec- 
tionable and is commonly assumed to in- 
volve a recognition of the freedom and 
rights of the individual. What responsi- 
bilities and duties do freedom and rights 
involve? 

b. Individual welfare is integrally 
bound up with the corporate life of which 
individuals are a part. What kind of so- 
cial arrangements are necessary to guar- 
antee the freedom and the rights of indi- 
viduals ? 

c. In our present complicated life, so- 
ciety has to find a way to function. What 
limitations upon individual freedom does 
this involve? How, if at all, can democ- 
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racy meet the criticism of inefficiency as 
compared with autocratic forms of social 
functioning ? 

4. What is the relation of individual 
freedom and social control in democratic 
functioning? 

a. Is democracy a method of restrict- 
ing the individual rights and desires of 
certain individuals in the interests of the 
rights and desires of other individuals? 
Is it then inevitably a method of compro- 
mise? If so, why? If not, what is the 
alternative possibility ? 

b. Is control of the individual by so- 
ciety inconsistent with the individual ex- 
pression of personality ? Why or why not? 
What bearing does the social nature of 
the self and the inter-personal character 
of personality have upon this question? 

c. What is the place of coercion in 
democratic functioning? Is coercion in- 
herently evil? Why or why not? What 
kind and degree of coercion is consistent 
with the religious ideal? Under what cir- 
cumstances and conditions is coercion 
consistent with democracy? Who does 
the coercing? 

5. Toward what distribution of power 
and property does the democratic ideal 
point? 

a. It is recognized that to depend upon 
generosity in the use of power is not ade- 
quate. Democracy is a device to rescue 
individuals from the caprice of the power- 
ful. Can democracy be bestowed by gen- 
erosity on the part of the privileged class- 
es, to which we belong, or does it exist 
only as the persons concerned take it by 
asserting for themselves the functions of 
personality? Why do you think so? 

b. Democracy implies that we put our- 
selves in the power of our fellow men. 
Does it equally imply that we take power 
away from a privileged few? Why or 
why not? 

c. What is the proper distribution of 
power in a democracy and what is the 
democratic way of reaching this goal? 

d. What provision should there be for 
private property in the democratic con- 
ception? What place, if any, for wealthy 
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individuals? Would distributed commu- 
nity wealth, with community provision for 
art and other special functions meet all 
religious requirements ? Why or why not? 
What limit, if any, would religion place 
upon the amount of property that an in- 
dividual might hold? 

6. What is the place of social conflict 
in the achievement and the growth of de- 
mocracy? 

a. Is class conflict inevitable in our 
present situation? Is it likely to persist 
in a more democratic form of life? Why 
or why not? 

b. What is the function of religion in 
social conflict? Must religion take sides 
with the exploited and the under-pow- 
ered? Why or why not? In what present 
conflicts is it especially important that 
religiously-minded people who are con- 
cerned about democracy should partici- 
pate? 

c. What is the place of conflict in the 
attainment of the democratic ideal? Is a 
cooperative technique for conflict pos- 
sible? Why or why not? 


III 
RELIGION AND DEMOCRACY 


1. What interpretations of religion are 
consistent with, and what ones inconsist- 
ent with democracy? Is belief in divine 
revelation consistent with democracy? 
What can a would-be democratic religion 
do with our theistic tradition, which re- 
flects pre-democratic conceptions of God, 
of greatness, and of goodness? What 
would a democratic divinity be like? 
Wherein would worship of such a God 
differ from worship as it is now prac- 
tised? What would be the meaning of 
“obeying” God? Is some such change in 
the conception of the divine nature neces- 
sary if religion is to be a support for 
democracy? Why or why not? 

2. To what extent has the development 
of religion been in the direction of de- 
mocracy? To what extent is this direction 
internal and spontaneous? Is a religious 
person one in whom there is at work some 
principle of integration of personality that 
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is not at work in mankind generally? If 
so, what is this principle and is it demo- 
cratic in tendency? Is democracy as ide- 
ally conceived the embodiment of Jewish 
and Christian ethical ideals? Why or why 
not? 

3. In what regards are religious or- 
ganizations of today democratic, in what 
regards undemocratic, in constitutional 
structure, in teaching programs, and in 
their habits of work? What can be done 
to promote democracy within organized 
religion? 

4. Must religious teaching which 
would support democracy be itself demo- 
cratic? Why or why not? Organized re- 
ligion offers to teach men the true way 
of life. In a democratic form of educa- 
tion, what tests would be applied? What 
part would those taught have in such test- 
ing? What notions of authority are con- 
sistent and what ones are inconsistent 
with democracy in religious teaching? 

5. What are the contributions of re- 
ligion to democracy ? 


IV 
CHURCH AND STATE IN EDUCATION FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

1. Does the distinction between “sa- 
cred” and “secular” provide a basis for 
division of labor in education for democ- 
racy? Why or why not? 

2. Is it the function of the church, but 
not of the state, to help persons “get their 
hearts right?” Why or why not? 

3. Shall church education and publicly- 
supported education for democracy deal 
with different areas of overt conduct? If 
so, what are the distinctive areas of each? 
If not, what are the respective functions 
of each? 

4. Public education is required, church 
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education is voluntary. Does the differ- 
entia of publicly-supported education 
from church education lie here? Why or 
why not? How is the present movement 
for the teaching of religion on released 
time from the public schools related to 
this voluntary principle? the movement 
for teaching religion in public schools? 

5. Is the distinction between public 
school teaching of democracy and that in 
church schools found in the relationship 
to the nationalist state? What sort of loy- 
alty to the present nationalistic state can 
democratic religion inculcate? What bear- 
ing does compulsory military training in 
schools have upon this problem? Is it 
fair to conclude that whereas public edu- 
cation must compromise with democracy, 
because of its relationship to the state, 
religious teaching can “go the whole 
way?” Why or why not? 


Vv 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


1. What is the actual place, and what 
the desirable place, of religion in educa- 
tion for democracy ? 

2. How is religion to be integrally 
related to education for democracy? If 
religion is to be integrally a part of the 
total educational experience, what does 
this imply as to (1) education for citi- 
zenship ; (2) education in patriotism ; (3) 
education for living in social groups? 

3. What can be done through public 
schools and colleges and through commu- 
nity agencies to secure an integral rela- 
tionship of religion to education for de- 
mocracy? What is the distinctive func- 
tion of churches and synagogues in edu- 
cation for democracy ? 











THE INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF RELIGION 
AND DEMOCRACY* 


Francis J. MACELWANE, Puivip S. BERNSTEIN, and Ernest J. CHAVE 


I 


Francis J. MAcELWANE** 


HEN the institutions of the United 

States were established, the coun- 
try was inhabited by a devotedly religi- 
ous people. As a result of the religious 
character of the people, the theory of 
government which underlay the newly 
formed institutions was a religious phil- 
osophy. 

So conscious were our forefathers of 
the importance of religion in national 
life that Washington, in his Farewell 
Address to the American people, warned 
the country never to disregard religion 
because public stability as well as private 
morality can be maintained only on the 
basis of religion. 

In the years which have intervened 
since that time a great change has taken 
place in the attitude of the people toward 
religion. Due to a variety of circum- 
stances, some purely domestic, others 
world wide in character, a great part of 
the American people has come to re- 
gard religion as a matter of minor im- 
portance. 

This constantly increasing disregard 
of religion as a vital element in life has 
resulted in a failure to instruct the young 
in the truths of religion. It can be said 
conservatively today that one-half the 
population of the United States has been 
taught practically nothing about the 
eternal truths. 

To those who have religious faith and 
recognize the obligation of the indi- 
vidual to render homage and obedience 
to the Creator, this condition must be 
regarded as little short of appalling. It 





*Three papers read at the opening session of the 
Annual Meeting of the Religious Education 
Association, Sunday evening, May 5, 1 

**President, De Sales College, Toledo, Ohio. 


is doubtful whether the blessings of God 
will long rest upon a nation which has 
ceased to appreciate those blessings or 
to obey the Divine Laws. 

We might discuss the existing situa- 
tion in the United States and its relation 
to religious education from the stand- 
point of private virtue, public morality, 
or the basic philosophy of government. 
A consideration of all these varied 
aspects of the problem would undoubt- 
edly be of value, but the time at our 
disposal this evening will not permit us 
to do so. Consequently we shall pass 
over the relation of religion to private 
virtue and public morality, confining 
our attention to need of religion in main- 
taining the basic philosophy of demo- 
cratic government. 


Democratic government is a form of 
civil authority based upon the recogni- 
tion of the dignity of the human being, 
and a respect for the inviolable character 
of individual rights. This form of gov- 
ernment can be logically defended only 
on the assumption that human dignity 
and individual rights have been bestowed 
on mankind by some authority which is 
superior to government. If human rights 
have their origin only in government, 
itself, or in the consent of the majority, 
then these rights may be modified or 
curtailed at any time by an act of gov- 
ernment similar to the one which created 
them. 


Democracy, however, postulates the 
existence of human rights antecedent to 
government, and which no government 
may invade or curtail without commit- 
ting an act of tyranny. This form of gov- 
ernment regards the rights of the minor- 
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ity to be equally sacred with those of the 
majority. Majority rule is merely a de- 
vice for selecting officials. It does not 
confer any special privileges on the ma- 
jority, nor does it diminish the rights of 
the minority. Among the natural human 
rights which democracy regards as es- 
sential to the maintenance of human dig- 
nity is that of having a voice in govern- 
ment. 

Inasmuch as human dignity and rights 
are antecedent to government, they must 
be derived from the will of the Creator. 
When God created human beings to His 
own image and likeness and raised them 
to the dignity of His children, He en- 
dowed them with those rights which are 
in keeping with that dignity. 

These basic principles have been 
clearly and simply expressed in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, which states— 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident ; 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That, to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 


It will be noted in the above passage 
that human rights are described as un- 
alienable, and this unalienable character 
of natural rights is attributed to the fact 
that they are bestowed on man by the 
Creator. The function of government is 
to protect man in the possession and ex- 
ercise of these rights. 

The concept of democracy may then 
be set forth in a few fundamental state- 
ments. It conceives the human being as 
the object of an act of creation by Al- 
mighty God and not a mere product of 
the automatic processes of nature. It 
further assumes that he has been cre- 
ated with a dignity superior to anything 
in the physical world around him. In 
view of the dignity of man, democracy 
maintains that the Creator conferred on 
him those rights which are necessary to 
sustain that dignity, among which are 
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life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

It further holds that since these rights 
are given by the Creator, they may not 
be taken away by any individual, group 
or government, except when such action 
might be interpreted as conforming to 
the will of the Creator, such as may be 
done in the punishment of crime. 

In the democratic plan of civil society, 
it is assumed that the Creator intended 
government to be established for the 
purpose of protecting individuals in the 
exercise of their God-given rights. De- 
mocracy maintains that the dignity of 
man requires that he have a voice in 
government. History indicates that 
autocratic and monarchical forms of 
government tend to infringe on human 
rights and that it is only by a participa- 
tion of the citizenry in the government 
that this danger can be averted. Democ- 
racy asserts that all men are created 
equal—not equal in ability or appear- 
ance, but in dignity and rights. Conse- 
quently it protects minorities from pos- 
sible tyranny of majorities. 

It is such a system of government un- 
der which we have had the good fortune 
to be born in the United States. It is 
equally clear, however, that this form of 
government will not continue unless the 
American public is willing to grant the 
truth of the premises upon which the 
structure is erected. 


Our situation would not be so disturb- 
ing if the weakening of religious influ- 
ence in America were due merely to 
carelessness and neglect, and were not 
accompanied by the introduction of a 
new philosophy which, by its very na- 
ture, is destructive of democratic prin- 
ciples. 

Slightly over one hundred and fifty 
years ago, there took root in France and 
shortly thereafter in Prussia a system of 
thought known as “naturalism.” Nat- 
uralism was hostile to religion in the 
fact that it denied the existence of a per- 
sonal God and conceived the universe to 
be either self-existent, or as having been 
produced by some vague Cause which 
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might be called God, but which had 
nothing further to do with the universe. 
In this system man appears only as a 
phenomenon of nature. He has no spirit- 
ual soul and no destiny beyond this 
earthly life. He owes his existence, not 
to God, but to nature. 

The increased interest in the evolution 
of organic forms which occurred about 
the middle of the last century fitted in 
well with the preconceived assumptions 
of this group, and they immediately set 
about to popularize the idea that man 
was merely a product of the physical and 
chemical forces of nature. Man was de- 
fined as a high class animal, material in 
character, living in a material world. In 
the latter part of the last century this 
philosophy had become dominant in the 
German and French universities and had 
gradually found more and more place 
in the universities of England and 
America. 

Having established themselves under 
the banner of scientific claims, the pro- 
ponents of this theory then sought a 
practical interpretation of human rela- 
tions and institutions. Having done away 
with God, they were obliged to find a 
purpose for life. This problem they 
solved by stating that the purpose of 
life was to aid nature in the evolution of 
the species. At the same time, they were 
confronted by the fact that without God 
there was no basis, unless one be found, 
for human rights and responsibilities. 
In the solution of this difficulty they 
were obliged to fall back upon the only 
alternative open. If there is no God, then 
there are no unalienable rights. Rights, 
they said, must come from the consent 
of the group. 

The corollaries of this theory, I think, 
are apparent. Morality is determined 
by the prevailing opinion of the group. 
Human rights are merely those priv- 
ileges which the group agrees at the time 
to concede to the individual. 

The teachers of this theory further 
hold that government is the medium 
through which the group expresses it- 
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self. There is, therefore, no authority 
superior to government, no law of mor- 
ality that a government is bound to re- 
spect, unless it be the will of the group 
it represents. 

On the foundation of this philosophy 
arose the dictatorships of Mexico and 
Europe. And if this concept of man be- 
comes the dominant one, democracy can 
not be maintained anywhere. 

We could rest our minds at peace if 
this were a theory taught only in some 
far-off land, but we cannot avoid being 
deeply concerned when we realize that 
it is being taught in whole, or in part, in 
practically every tax-supported univer- 
sity in the United States. In recent years 
it has crept down into the high schools 
and even into the elementary schools. In 
Progressive Education for December, 
1937, Professor Childs, one of the lead- 
ers in that movement, states in a lengthy 
article that it is the purpose of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association to make 
this theory the philosophy of the public 
school system. 

If it is the function of religion, and I 
think you will agree it is, to give an 
explanation of the origin of man and his 
ultimate destiny, as well as to offer a 
foundation for his rights and obliga- 
tions, then naturalism or materialism is 
a religion and it has no more right to 
be taught in the tax-supported institu- 
tions of this country, than have Chris- 
tianity or Judaism. 

Those who believe in God and in the 
fact that men are endowed by the Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, must 
take up the burden of defending the very 
principles upon which our government 
is established. A great injustice has been 
done the children of this country by de- 
priving them of their rightful heritage 
of religious truth. 

Disraeli, the great English statesman 
of the last century, said—“A system of 
national education without religion will 
produce a national calamity, more dis- 
astrous to the State than to the Church.” 
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T SEEMS to me that the most useful 
contribution that I can make to this 
symposium is to discuss the peculiar 
tasks of the Jew in this critical hour for 
religion and democracy. Please be as- 
sured that my concern like that of all 
thoughtful Jews is not limited to Jewish 
interests but is broadly human and cath- 
olic. However, because others are to 
speak on the program and because of 
time limitations, it seems that the most 
helpful service I can render is to deal 
concretely with the Jewish aspects of the 
problem. 

It is a happy coincidence that on the 
week-end when we are gathering to dis- 
cuss religion and democracy Jewish tra- 
dition prescribes for the Sabbath reading 
in the synagogue the 19th Chapter of 
Leviticus. For in this Chapter are en- 
shrined the religious values which are 
the essence of the democratic way of life. 
Let me read some of these magnificent 
verses. 


1. And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying, 

2. Speak unto all the congregation of the 
children of Israel, and say unto them, Ye shall 
be holy; for I the Eternal your God am holy. 

3. Ye shall honor, every man, his mother and 
his father, and my sabbaths shall ye keep; I 
am the Lord your God. 

4. Ye shall not turn unto the idols, and mol- 
ten gods shall ye not make to yourselves; I am 
the Lord your God. 

9. And when ye reap the harvest of your 
land, thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of 
thy field, neither shalt thou gather up the 
gleanings of thy harvest. 

10. And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, 
and the single grapes that drop in thy vineyard 
shalt thou not gather up, for the poor and the 
stranger shalt thou leave them; I am the Lord 
your God. 

11. Ye shall not steal; neither shall ye deny 
(another’s property in your hands), nor lie one 
to another. 

12. And ye shall not swear by my name 
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falsely, and thou shalt not thus profane the 
name of thy God; Iamthe Lord. | 

13. Thou shalt not withhold any thing from 
thy neighbor, nor rob him; there shall not 
abide with thee the wages of him that is hired, 
through the night until morning. 

14. Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put 
a stumbling-block before the blind; but thou 
shalt revere thy God; I am the Lord. 

15. Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judg- 
ment: thou shalt not respect the person of the 
poor, nor honor the person of the great; in 
righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbor. 

16. Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale- 
bearer among thy people; thou shalt not stand 
(idly) by the blood of thy neighbor; I am the 
Lord. 

17. Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy 
heart; thou shalt indeed rebuke thy neighbor, 
and not bear sin on account of him. 

18. Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy people; but 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself: I am 
the Lord. 

33. And if a stranger sojourn with thee, in 
your land, ye shall not vex him. 

34. As one born in the land among you, shall 
be unto you the stranger that sojourneth with 
you, and thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye 
were strangers in the land of Egypt: I am the 
Lord your God. 

35. Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judg- 
ment, in meteyard, in weight, or in measure. 

36. Just balances, just weights, a just ephah, 
and a just hin, shall ye have: I am the Lord 
your God, who have brought you forth out of 
the land of Egypt. 

37. Ye shall therefore observe all my stat- 
utes, and all my ordinances, and do them: I 
am the Lord. 


In these sacred words are to be found 
the original Hebraic contribution to 
democracy. Here is respect for the worth 
of every human being including the 
stranger, who must be treated as the 
homeborn. Here is the ready acceptance 
of the humble origins of the people, in 
slavery, and the rejection of the idea of 
the native superiority of any one group 
of human beings over another. Here is 
the original conception of social justice 
and of the equitable redistribution of 
wealth at regular intervals in the inter- 
ests of the underprivileged and the dis- 
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possessed. Here is consideration for the 
wage worker, for the needy, for the hand- 
icapped. Here is the Golden Rule, with- 
out which no democratic society can 
function happily. Here is the everlast- 
ing, basic, religious motivation which 
provides the eternal standards of values 
without which no democratic society can 
endure. 

Thus, from an early stage in their na- 
tional history, Jews have believed in a 
very real kind of democracy, that is, in a 
way of living together which would 
evoke the best in the individual. This has 
run like a golden thread through the en- 
tire Jewish tradition. It produced the 
earliest system of universal public educa- 
tion. It brought about the democratiza- 
tion of Jewish religious institutions, 
eliminating the hierarchy of special 
privilege and making the synagogue a 
democratic house of assemblage for the 
masses, with the rabbi no different from 
other men, except in his ability to teach. 

This religious passion for justice and 
freedom was buttressed by the peculiar 
conditions of Jewish life during the cen- 
turies of persecution in Europe. Once 
they were dispersed from their home 
land, Jews never knew again security and 
peace for any extended period of time. 
Again and again they were persecuted 
and expelled. They were made the scape- 
goats for the failures of the rulers and 
the frustrations of the masses. It was in- 
evitable, then, that having suffered 
much, they should become sympathetic 
to all suffering. Victims of injustice, 
they cherished and intensified their pas- 
sion for justice. Having suffered under 
many tyrants, they hated all tyranny. 
Engulfed in the ugly backwash of most 
wars, they came to loathe all wars. 


This combination of faith and fate has 
given the Jew a profound and deathless 
devotion to democratic values. His first 
task, then, is to remain unshaken in that 
devotion. He must give not only lip serv- 
ice to democracy but must be ready to 
make the sacrifices required by fidelity to 
the realities of the democratic process. 
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His first concern must be the preserva- 
tion of human values in this troubled 
world. He seems destined to suffer any 
way. Let him suffer for the principles 
which alone give meaning to his history 
and which alone promise peace to man- 
kind. 

It would seem that others also are con- 
scious of this peculiar mission of the 
Jew. Professor MacMurray in his Clue to 
History maintains that it is a mark of the 
genius of Hitler that he early recognized 
in the Jew a way of life which totalitar- 
ianism could not abide. The Jew is being 
persecuted by the Nazis today not for the 
specious reasons which they give one day 
and change the next when they make a 
pact with Stalin, but because he is the 
living symbol of the open mind, the criti- 
cal intelligence, the free spirit, the indi- 
vidualism, which regimentation wishes 
to annihilate. Thus, it comes about that 
the Jew is in the front line trenches of 
the larger war between light and dark- 
ness, between progress and reaction, 
which is being waged in the world today. 
He must be aware of his crucial historic 
position and nobly play his part. 

In a deep sense it seems to me that 
democracy stands or falls with the Jew. 
For 1900 years we have been the endur- 
ing minority. In every nation we have 
provided the test of whether majorities 
could live at peace with minorities, of 
whether it was possible for men to learn 
to understand and to live with differ- 
ences. This has been a painful role to 
play in history but a useful one. Through 
the necessity of understanding and living 
with the Jew, society has learned a little 
about the democratic process. 

This also is our task today, to teach 
men by our very presence to respect dif- 
ferences. We have to help mankind to 
achieve some such attitude as is ex- 
pressed by the maid Brigid in the re- 
markable play Shadow and Substance. 
In trying to help the hostile young 
priests to understand her employer, the 
aristocratic canon of the church, she says: 


“You see him when he’s proud, but I 
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see him when he’s prayin’ in his little 
place and the tears are on his cheeks; 
you see him when he dines, but I see him 
when he fasts; you see him when his 
head is up and fiery like a lion, but I see 
his head when it’s down low and his 
words won’t come. . . . It’s because of 
that you hate him and I love him. St. 
Bridgit says that if we could all see each 
other all the time in big hangin’ mirrors, 
the whole hate of the world would turn 
into dust.” 

Beyond these broad tasks there is a 
particular task which leads from exhor- 
tation to example. How shall the Jew 
solve his own problem in this troubled 
world, especially the European Jew who 
has enjoyed neither happiness nor secur- 
ity for 1900 years, who is as miserable 
today as when the Roman legionnaires 
first tossed him into Europe, a destitute 
refugee, the Jew who was expelled from 
England in 1290, from France in 1390, 
from Spain in 1492, and for no better 
reason than Hitler has for expelling him 
from Germany in our time. Shall he try 
to solve his problem by escapist mysti- 
cism, by indignant name-calling or polite 
pleas, or by such imperialism as the Jap- 
anese have practiced in China, the Ital- 
ians in Ethiopia, the Germans in Czecho- 
Slovakia, the Russians in Finland, and 
other nations in other places before 
them? 

Is there a democratic way to deal with 
this, the most stubborn problem of the 
centuries? Yes, there is a democratic 
way and it is by the process of self-eman- 
cipation. Over half a million Jews are 
now working out their own salvation by 
the labor of their own hands in Palestine. 
Zionism is a democratic movement of 
self-liberation. It is a democratic move- 
ment because it takes nothing from oth- 
ers and imposes nothing on them. 

In a small strip of land along the Med- 
iterranean, only one sixty-ninth of the 
territory given to the Arab peoples at the 
close of the first world war, the Jews 
have been permitted to buy swamps and 
waste land which they have redeemed 
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and made habitable by their own labor. 
And they have insisted upon doing the 
difficult manual work themselves and not 
exploiting cheap native labor. In twenty 
short years they have revolutionized the 
psychology and habits of European Jews. 
A new strong, straight, brave Jew is 
emerging in Palestine very much like the 
kind of pioneer which the American fron- 
tier produced. 

An incident illustrating the pioneer 
courage of the Jewish workers in Pales- 
tine is told by Dr. Shalom Spiegel in his 
book Hebrew Reborn. Baron Rothschild 
suggested that the Arabs who had devel- 
oped a kind of immunity to the diseases 
bred by the pestilential swamps of Pales- 
tine be employed to drain and clear the 
swamps. The Jewish workers, however, 
took the attitude expressed by one of 
them in a letter to the Baron: “We want 
to stand up to our necks in the swamps 
of Kabara, there to feel the travail of 
creation. For us no labor is too hard; of 
death we have no fear. To create and to 
upbuild is our task, it is our work that 
will hasten the geulah (redemption) .. . 
Ours is the privilege of dying for Kaba- 
ra, because we claim for ourselves the 
privilege of living upon it.” 

Not only have the Jews in Palestine 
changed their own way of life, but they 
have transformed the country. Dr. W. C. 
Lowdermilk, Assistant Chief of the Soil 
Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has just returned from a 
fifteen months’ survey of the uses of 
land and methods of colonization in vari- 
ous parts of the world, which included 
three months in Palestine. He reports: 

“A little more than fifty years ago 
Jewish colonies undertook a formidable 
task to redeem this old land and have 
carried out one of the most remarkable 
works of reclamation and restoration of 
wasted lands that I have seen in three 
continents. The marshy, pestilential 
lands have been reclaimed by draining 
and by the eradication of malaria at the 
sacrifice of many human lives. Wasted 
lands have been made to blossom like the 
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rose. Likewise the higher plains have 
been reclaimed and made to produce 
heavily in agricultural crops. Sand dunes 
old and new have been fixed and have 
been made into locations of thriving mu- 
nicipalities or have been converted by ir- 
rigation into productive citrus groves. 
In recent times the hill lands have been 
increased in their productivity for human 
needs by the construction of terraces 
wherever some soil still remains and by 
the planting of forests on otherwise bar- 
ren and rocky slopes. This remarkable 
restoration and reclamation work has 
been guided and sustained by a well- 
thought out experimental and research 
program.” 

Thriving new cities have been erected 
on desolate sand dunes. Prosperous in- 
dustries have been created. Jews have 
gone down to the sea again in ships and 
are building and manning their own mer- 
chant marine. German Jews have estab- 
lished cooperative fisheries on the Sea of 
Galilee. 


The richest Hebraic culture in 1900 
years is flourishing. New social institu- 
tions have been established. There are 
cooperatives and collectives and success- 
ful new forms of public enterprise. There 
has been the most serious attempt to 
translate the ideals of the Hebrew proph- 
ets into the realities of life. A Christian 
missionary once said after spending some 
months in one of the Jewish coopera- 
tives, “There is nothing that I can add to 
your lives.” 

These remarkable results have been 
achieved without hurt to the Arabs. 
Their standard of living, their wages, 
their literacy rates are higher than before 
and considerably higher than those of 
Arabs in other countries. Their mortal- 
ity rate has been reduced to the lowest in 
the Near East. They now enjoy public 
education, government health service, 
workmen’s compensation, good roads 
and telephones, undreamed of before the 
Jews began their remarkable experiment. 
That is why the Arab population has in- 
creased by 350 thousand in the last twen- 
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ty years. There has been an immigration 
of large numbers of Arabs from sur- 
rounding countries who want to share 
the benefits that the Jews have brought. 

I would not minimize the problem of 
Arab-Jewish relations, but I would em- 
phasize the fact that it grows not out of 
any injustice done by the Jew but rather 
by the play of the same forces which are 
seeking to wreck European civilization. 
Some day, and I hope it will be soon, 
Jews and Arabs will establish a bination- 
al state similar to the Swiss Federation. 

The Jews are seeking in Palestine to 
work out their destiny along democratic 
lines. Justice Brandeis, a great lover of 
democracy, said recently to me in his 
home in Washington: “What the Jews 
are doing in Palestine is the noblest thing 
in the world today.” That is a very big 
claim but maybe it is true. Perhaps in a 
world darkened by war and hate this 
effort of an historic people to provide 
hope for the hopeless, beauty for ashes, 
dignity for degradation, to emancipate 
themselves by the sweat of their own 
hands without ill will for their neighbors 
but with a desire to help their fellow- 
men, will prove to be a great shining 
light in the darkness of our time. The 
prophet may yet be right who said, “Out 
of Zion shall go forth the law and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem . . . and 
they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning 
hooks . . . neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 

In the essence of his faith, in the 
unique position he has occupied in his- 
tory, in the special burdens which des- 
tiny has imposed upon him, in the urgent 
tasks which confront him at this hour, 
the Jew is inextricably committed to the 
democratic way of life. In expressing the 


-needs and aspirations of his own being he 


is promoting the welfare of mankind. In 
that sense his is the happy fate suggested 
by Ranke: “The greatest good fortune 
which can happen to any men is to de- 
fend the common cause in their own 
cause.” 
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T IS much easier to be theoretical than 
practical, cynical than hopeful, in dis- 
cussion of this topic. One can elaborate 
the possibilities of both religion and de- 
mocracy, or one can critically analyze their 
workings and describe the pathetic muddle 
in which both are found at the present 
time. A gigantic struggle of nations and 
of ideals is in course and the ideas and 
institutions of religion and democracy are 
fighting for existence. While these two 
ideologies indicate high attainments they 
also reveal immaturity and depressing 
shortcomings. One would like to see re- 
ligion as the organizing philosophy of 
mankind, its perennial motivation, and its 
most attractive quality, but one sees in- 
stead sectarian controversy and superficial 
interest in secondary issues. Likewise, in 
spite of the de-humanizing tendencies of 
totalitarianism, and the threat to all free- 
dom, most people are unwilling to pay the 
price for liberty and fraternity. 

One reason why it is difficult to clarify 
the problems involved in the shortcomings 
of religion and democracy is that there are 
wide differences in the intellectual, emo- 
tional, and social maturity of people. Some 
adults are still infantile in desires and 
patterns of conduct ; others are like vigor- 
ous and impulsive youth; and a few, 
perhaps ten to fifteen percent, are able to 
appreciate and to use the most refined 
concepts. Religion and democracy are 
growing points in human development, for 
they mark the transcendence of primitive 
biological responses and prove the unique- 
ness of human capabilities. Evolution and 
progress are slowly achieved, and religious 
educators must not look for miraculous 
changes. It is easy to theorize about the 
possible values of religion and democracy 
and their interactions, but it takes time to 
bring these principles into operation and 
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control in the home, in the school, in social 
and business relations, in the varied rami- 
fications of modern society. Yet they are 
but dreams until they have meaning and 
significance in these common, everyday 
adjustments of young and old. 

In order to make this presentation brief 
and specific five inter-relating character- 
istics of religion and democracy are lifted 
out and the implications for religious edu- 
cation are indicated. Each factor suggests 
studies which need to be made before 
practical programs can become effective. 
The general principles of religion and de- 
mocracy require concrete foundations. 

The worth of human beings is the first 
consideration. Religion assumes that man 
is of infinite worth in the total scheme of 
the universe. In him the world process has 
become self-conscious, and around him all 
values seem to be centered. Religion de- 
clares that man is the crowning work of 
creation and that he is a responsible crea- 
tive agent in further progress. It seeks to 
awaken him to a sense of importance, 
dignity, and purpose and to help him work 
cooperatively for the fullest realization of 
both individual and collective capacities. 
Democracy likewise assumes the worth of 
individuals and depends upon mutual trust 
and helpfulness for advance. Its meaning 
and essential character is seen more clearly 
in the light of totalitarian counter-objec- 
tives and methods. Both religion and 
democracy profess to put social organiza- 
tion second to personality fulfilment. Both 
sacrifice the individual for institutional 
gain, or a leader exploits ignorance and 
dependence for shortsighted or selfish 
ends. Few can keep the fact before them 
that individual and social achievements 
are mutually interdependent. 

Religious education may well begin in 
the home, helping parents to have faith in 
their children, promoting conditions which 
further mutual respect of each member 
for the other, and making the family the 
primary democratic institution of society. 
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It must move out from the home, analyz- 
ing the subtle factors which affect sense 
of worth and ambition to realize the fullest 
human values. It must identify the posi- 
tive and negative influences in play situa- 
tions, in school adjustments, in neighbor- 
hood conditions, in church programs, in 
radio and movie experiences, in many 
social and economic agencies which affect 
the lives of growing persons. It must help 
young and old to treat each other as per- 
sons and not as things, to think in terms of 
human growth, and to have faith in pro- 
gressive achievements. The headlines of 
our newspapers display human weaknesses 
and failures but religious education must 
lift out the striking illustrations of 
strength, success, and refinement and set 
patterns of desirable conduct. 


It is well to have historical perspective, 
to feel the inspiration of great souls of the 
past, but it is just as important to give 
people reasons for believing that human 
living is at a higher level than the ancients 
were able to attain. While progress is 
never a uniform ascent, and peaks show 
up against a ragged skyline, it is true that 
the worth of common people and the pos- 
sible achievements in every phase of life 
are greater than ever before. Religious 
education must help growing persons to 
appreciate the past, but it must not fail to 
make the present more significant, and the 
future myst hold a lure that makes the 
present dynamic instead of static. Human 
worth will be discovered as a multi-colored 
form of expression, delightful in its freest 
movements, powerful in its creative ef- 
forts, and infinite in its outreach. It grows 
by careful nurture and continual exercise, 
and religious education aims to further 
and to conserve that growth. 

The second critical problem is the 
maintenance of individuality in growingly 
complex social relations, respect for hu- 
man differences, and the achievement of 
unity with diverse elements. This is vital 
to richness of life and fertility of growth. 
One of the mysteries of our universe is the 
fact that we have endless variety and yet 
provision for the harmonious interworking 


of the different parts. We may bemoan 
the multiplication of religious sects and 
the wide range of forms and creeds, but 
we do not always appreciate the indica- 
tions of vitality and the added insights that 
come from varied expressions. The need 
is not uniformity but friendly conference 
and cooperative projects. It is easier to 
remain aloof from, or to belittle, those 
who differ from us in religious or political 
matters than to promote mutual under- 
standing and respect. 

Both religion and democracy require a 
philosophy of pluralism. Their adherents 
must enjoy the atmosphere of difference 
and not merely tolerate those who differ 
from them. Differences in race, national- 
ity, social patterns, emotional tempera- 
ment, and economic privilege, are possible 
stimulants for refined inter-relationships. 
Neither religion nor democracy have used 
their resources when the underprivileged 
remain dependent, races are segregated, 
people fight for a place in the sun, and 
physical force dominates human welfare. 
A new federation of European states, or 
a world league, will have no more success 
than the old League of Nations unless the 
principle of unity with diversity is pre- 
served, unless the spirit of love operates. 

It is the task of religious education to 
identify the places where conflicts arise in 
home, play, business, and social interests, 
and to exalt successful friendly achieve- 
ments. Instead of magnifying maladjust- 
ments, aggravating irritations, and spend- 
ing most of our energy and resources in 
preparing for war, taking care of crim- 
inals, and patching up inadequate settle- 
ments, religious and political leaders need 
to go to the root of troubles, conserve 
gains, and awaken higher desires and 
larger faith. Religious education has a 
vital stake in institutions which prepare 
persons for leadership in all phases of our 
common life and should develop a larger 
expectancy of them. Counselors, arbitra- 
tors, and strategists have important work 
to do but the primary need is to educate 
and continually to move goals forward as 
gains are made. 
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There is no short cut to codperative 
living, to solution of human problems. 
The totalitarian efforts are blind struggles 
of those who have failed to experience 
the higher human values. If religious 
education would become a significant force 
in bringing in a new day for mankind it 
must begin with the child, follow up the 
adolescent, and continue with the adult. 
At each age level and in every social ad- 
justment it must seek opportunities to 
capitalize on differences, to give individ- 
uality an outlet, and to help people find 
satisfaction in cooperative living. It must 
stigmatize intolerance, patronizing atti- 
tudes, exclusiveness, and rigidity of tradi- 
tions. There is no magic formula like the 
Golden Rule to transform conditions ; nor 
interesting stories which will give the 
needed grace to living; but parents, play 
supervisors, school teachers, religious 
leaders, story writers, movie producers, 
radio speakers, statesmen, business men, 
professional men, and a host of others can 
all make their contribution to the larger 
brotherhood. The task of the religious 
educator is to identify desirable relations, 
encourage interested and intelligent codp- 
erators in varied fields, and support move- 
ments which tend to improve general con- 
ditions. Religion is a spirit of life not 
a stereotyped procedure. 

The third condition for the furtherance 
of the inter-relatedness of religion and 
democracy is the capacity to appreciate 
and to use freedom. Religion recognizes 
the fact that the Universe did not create 
man to run as an automaton, nor to oper- 
ate by blind instinct, but made his growth 
to depend upon intelligent free choice. No 
imposition of authority can refine human 
nature. Man’s capacity to discriminate, to 
choose ends and to strive for their attain- 
ment grows by experience of responsible, 
free activity. He will make mistakes, fail 
in his endeavors, and be ready to yield his 
freedom to others. But religion must spur 
him on, help him to gain faith in himself, 
and teach him to use his freedom. 

Freedom is always relative. An in- 
dividual’s rights are limited by the rights 
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of others about him, and all activity is in 
a universe which operates according to 
discoverable laws. If freedom itself were 
not subject to law there would be chaos 
instead of progress. The inter-relatedness 
of life depends upon the law of mutually 
sustaining parts. The very concepts of 
progressive religion and democracy are the 
results of the interchange of free minds, 
not the pronouncements of individuals 
who have ignored the thoughts of others. 
Every man’s right to think, speak, and act 
with freedom must be subject to his will- 
ingness to have others criticize his 
thoughts, words, and acts, for a man who 
would be a law to himself is dangerous. 

This principle holds in all the inter- 
relations of religion and democracy. In 
America we pride ourselves on religious 
liberty and seek to maintain a separation 
of church and state. But any religious 
system which ignores the interests of the 
democracy in which it exists is a menace. 
It is well for religion to have freedom but 
no religious system can be a law unto 
itself. Ina democracy every religious in- 
stitution must respect every other institu- 
tion, and any institution’s or individual’s 
desire for freedom must not ignore the 
basic laws of democratic freedom. It is 
difficult to legislate freedom for the spirit 
of freedom transcends legislation. Hence 
the importance of free speech, free press, 
and free assembly for all regulations 
should be subject to change and improve- 
ment. 

Nothing is more wholesome in the de- 
velopment of religious and democratic in- 
terests than constructive criticism. There 
is a danger that ideals may become static, 
and idealists may easily become propa- 
gandists of partial truths or unsocial ends. 
Neither religious nor governmental lead- 
ers should hesitate to welcome regular 
appraisal of policies and procedures. He 
who is not capable of growth is not equal 
to the task of leadership. Hence if re- 
ligion should assume the role of critic in 
a democracy it must likewise be willing to 
have its own norms and activities subject 
to criticism. The religious educator need 
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not be fearful for truth is not lost when 
questioned, and he who would judge an- 
other must be willing to be judged himself. 
Truth carries its own validity and needs 
no protection. 

The fourth desirable quality in the in- 
ter-relationship of religion and democracy 
is the utilization of creativity in facing 
problem situations. There is a tendency in 
both to build up traditions and to let them 
control on-going operations. Instead of 
trying to indoctrinate a new generation 
with traditions of religion or government 
a sense of responsibility should be de- 
veloped for solving human problems bet- 
ter than they have been in the past. His- 
tory may give perspective but creativity 
must solve changing problems. Young 
people may learn from the successes and 
failures of the past but traditions should 
not hamper freedom. If they embody 
expanding ideals they will be honored for 
their inherent values and life will be richer 
for them. The past must be criticized, not 
worshiped, though devotees may have put 
a halo on its forms. The forces of re- 
demption are in the processes of growth. 

It is of interest that the Association for 
the Advancement of Science has in recent 
years emphasized the social responsibility 
of the scientist. Neither religion nor de- 
mocracy can afford to stimulate creativity 
without developing at the same time ap- 
preciation of human values and skills in 
social adjustment. We want not merely 
new things, new ideas, new methods but 
those which solve human needs more ade- 
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quately. 

Religious education has a task for crea- 
tive minds and sensitive daring spirits. 
Too many of our religious ideas and cus- 
toms grew up in an age before democracy 
or science had become the common ways 
of thought. They need to be given new 
meanings or changed to embody modern 
concepts if they are to control attitudes 
and conduct. Neither a knowledge of 
ancient history nor an aesthetic poetic 
ritual can motivate everyday conduct if 
they represent a religion that is to be kept 
in a holy of holies and separated from 
ordinary life by performance on special 
days, in special institutions, and in extra- 
ordinary dress. 

In the last paragraph let us emphasize 
the fact that all life is sacred and there 
should be no dualistic philosophy of secu- 
lar and religious. Religion cannot be an 
addendum to life, a dreamer’s world, for 
there is no secular realm into which man 
can escape to avoid the growing concepts 
and obligations of spiritual living. Life 
needs a cosmic setting, a universal validity, 
an eternal quality for its changing forms. 
Religion is man’s increasing sense of 
worth, his growing comprehension of his 
place in the universe, his gradual refine- 
ment of all personal and social behaviors. 
Democracy is a way of living to realize 
the fulness of opportunities which exist 
in their universe and in the inter-relation- 
ships of associated life. An appraisal of 
democratic institutions is at the same time 
a measure of religious maturation. 
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ELIGIOUS thought has given more 
attention to the motive of democ- 
racy than to the democratic process. If 
we fix our attention upon the process, we 
may find there illumination that con- 
templation of the motive alone cannot 
discover. Respect for personality, or 
recognition of the worth of a man as 
such is the something within us that re- 
quires action or process, but it is not the 
process itself. It must be evident to all 
of us that the required process also is 
psychical. That it is not a process of 
emotion should be evident from the fact 
that every sort of social emotion is found 
in, and most sorts are evoked by, regimes 
that are anti-democratic. 

Democracy is, rather, a way of what is 
popularly called “making up our minds.” 
It has to do with the cognitive process 
and the cognitive function. Democracy 
is a pooling of the cognitive resources of 
two or more persons. It is not merely 
the accumulating of like opinions, for it 
invites the challenging of all opinions. 
Rather, it is a cooperative endeavor after 
objectivity, and a conjoint handling of 
our ignorance and our disagreements. It 
includes the cooperative attainment of 
convictions; suspension of judgment, 
likewise cooperatively achieved ; the put- 
ting of what we cooperatively think into 
cooperative action, and likewise coopera- 
tive postponement of action that may be 
desired by some or even all of the par- 
ticipants. 

This does not make of it a merely in- 
tellectual exercise stripped of emotion, 
*Paper read by Professor Coe at the Monday 

morning session of the Convention. To- 

gether with the pre-printed paper and the 

Syllabus (pages 131-140), this paper laid the 


basis for energetic discussions at the four 
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for the process is favored by and is fa- 
vorable to some kinds of emotion, and 
always it is suffused with value judg- 
ments either explicit or implicit. Democ- 
racy is cooperative cognition engaged in 
the performance of its functions in the 
maintenance and the enhancement of life. 
It is, of course, inseparable from bodily 
activity. If there were anywhere such a 
thing as pure contemplation disengaged 
from muscles in interaction with environ- 
ment, it would be no concern of democ- 
racy. The cooperative cognition now in 
question is a way of controlling both our 
muscles and our environment. That is, 
the pooling of our cognitive resources is 
at the same time a pooling of the power 
that knowledge brings. 

Modern science is at this moment con- 
fronted by the question whether it will 
go the whole way with the cognitive 
function within which it works. By 
creating information it creates power. 
Its method of creating information is 
democratic, and at some points the power 
that it creates is directly democratized, 
as in the medical sciences; but in the 
main a notion prevails among men of 
science that their work is done when they 
have accumulated information. In this 
they are not completely consistent, for 
some of the power that they create is 
guided by them toward the securing of 
funds for new researches. It is a simple 
fact that the performance of the cogni- 
tive function, even though fragmentarily, 
includes more or less transformation of 
ordinary experience. When science is 
fully democratized, it will include within 
itself an extension of its own cooperative 
attitude into the handling of all the 
power that science creates. 

Democracy is a kind of control then; 
but it is a self-limiting kind. It guides, 
restrains and hinders, coordinates, 
coerces, but with self-created restric- 
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These restrictions exist because 


tions. 
the basis of cooperation is cognitive, not 
emotional. When an all-controlling emo- 
tion unifies men, it jellifies their minds; 
for the time being no lumps of indi- 
viduality have to be reckoned with. But 
cooperative thinking is per se a call to 


action as an individual. Here we come 
upon the paradox of democracy. What 
is most individual and what is super- 
individual are sought and found at one 
and the same point. 

Cooperative thinking liberates the per- 
sons who do it. It liberates them from 
a kind of social control in which they 
have a less personal part into a kind of 
social controi in which they have a more 
personal part. The idea that social bonds 
exist only through the giving up of free- 
dom is psychologically fallacious. Social 
bonds of some kind always are there. 
Persons are inter-personal; there is no 
other way to be a person. For the most 
part this inherent bond takes active form 
in such processes as imitation, custom, 
common opinion and prejudice. Much 
of its operation is substantially auto- 
matic, but much of it also is manipulated 
by persons who control us without our 
consent. “Who makes up my mind?” is 
a real question for social psychology. 

Democracy is the only way of escape 
from this subservience. It is the only 
way because I am always a prejudiced 
witness as to my own social involve- 
ments. No self-examination in isolation 
from my feliows can bring me to the 
truth about myself. They can see in me 
what I cannot. I must humble myself by 
consenting to look at myself through 
their eyes. Yet this is a kind of humility 
that exalts me. 

That this placing of democracy under 
the category of cognition directly illu- 
mines some of the most critical situations 
in religious education is what I now hope 
to show. I begin with an American phase 
of the current contest over religious 
liberty. All our American religions de- 
sire liberty, though they do not fully 
agree as to what it is. Political democ- 
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racy also desires it even though no other 
religious obligation be officially acknowl- 
edged. Why does democracy require re- 
ligious liberty? On the ground that the 
value that is in each personal self is not 
a permitted value, but a recognized value, 
and that it has to be presupposed if we 
are to think cooperatively. Therefore 
persons as such are taken as sacred. Here 
religion and democracy stand upon com- 
mon ground, and a restriction is placed 
upon the state. We shall understand 


‘this restriction only when we perceive 


that it is necessary in order to keep the 
cognitive function going. The Macin- 
tosh case illustrates the point so well 
that a rather extended analysis of it may 
be permitted. 

When Professor Macintosh applied 
for naturalization he was asked whether 
he would bear arms for the United 
States. He replied that he would do so 
in some kinds of war, but that he would 
first have to be convinced that the war 
in question was in accordance with the 
divine will, which he put above all hu- 
man wills. Because of this answer his 
application was denied, and ‘ie denial of 
it was sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in a majority deci- 
sion. A dissenting opinion was written 
by Mr. Justice Hughes, now our Chief 
Justice. A comparison of the majority 
opinion with the minority opinion brings 
out the issue sharply. The majority rea- 
soned that, indeed, obedience is due to 
God, but that “the government must go 
forward upon the assumption . . . that 
unqualified allegiance to the nation and 
submission and obedience to the laws of 
the land . . . are not inconsistent with 
the will of God.” Note that these words 
concern a way of knowing; the decision 
concerns cognition. The opinion asserts, 
in substance, that when the Congress de- 
clares war it makes known, in a manner 
final for every citizen, something with 
respect to the will of God. 

Mr. Hughes, in a vigorous dissenting 
opinion, reasoned that the majority of 
the court here made allegiance to God 
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subordinate to allegiance to the state, and 
that this is “directly opposed to the spirit 
of our institutions and to the historic 
practice of the Congress.” The su- 
premacy of conscience within its proper 
field is one of our most precious tradi- 
tions. “What this field is, under our sys- 
tem of government,” he goes on, “pre- 
sents in part a question of constitutional 
law and also in part one of legislative 
policy in avoiding unnecessary clashes 
with the dictates of conscience.” Note 
the reasoning: The Supreme Court 
should recognize an allegiance superior 
to that of the state, but our laws do not 
make a formal definition of its scope. 

The majority opinion ascribes to the 
state the very kind of authority to which 
Americans object when it is exercised by 
governments that are called totalitarian. 
There religion lives by permission; such 
freedom as it has is created by law, 
whereas here our tradition makes reli- 
gious liberty a presupposition of law. 
The raison d’etre may be put in a homely 
way as follows: The neighbors whom 
we send to Washington as our represen- 
tatives are men like ourselves, not gods. 
They make mistakes, just as you and I 
do. They and we need to keep ourselves 
forever ready for further thinking upon 
any question of public policy. If there 
is any meaning whatever in the phrase 
“the will of God,” it means at least that 
every thought and act of a man is prop- 
erly subject to reconsideration, the door 
to which never should be shut. 

The Macintosh decision is not an iso- 
lated incident. Other naturalization 
cases have been closed in the same way, 
and court opinions expressed in these 
cases have been used as precedents in the 
handling of conscientious objectors to 
compulsory military drill in a state uni- 
versity. In the Hamilton case the opinion 
of the Court, written by Mr. Justice But- 
ler, relies in part upon opinions in the 
Macintosh and Schwimmer cases. It is 
not remarkable that Mr. Butler, who was 
generally regarded as being socially re- 
actionary, should so reason, but it is 
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noteworthy, likewise portentous, that the 
decision in this instance was unanimous, 
and that even Mr. Hughes took no excep- 
tion to the reasoning of Mr. Butler. It 
appears, therefore, that the political 
philosophy that dictated the Macintosh 
decision is gaining power. Religious 
liberty, and freedom of conscience in 
general, are not secure. 

By a different process our civil liber- 
ties also have come increasingly into 
jeopardy. Freedom of speech, press, 
and assemblage means that the condi- 
tions for action as a person are securely 
established—that is, that opportunity for 
cooperative thinking is to be permanent. 
Civil liberties and religious liberty have 
a common basis; all of them are ways 
whereby we cooperatively protect our- 
selves from our own errors by keeping 
open what Lowell calls “the soul’s east 
window of divine surprise.” 

What has organized religion done with 
respect to the growing insecurity of our 
liberties? Apart from a few sporadic 
criticisms and individual outcries, ap- 
parently nothing. In view of the fact 
that in none of the court cases in which 
religious liberty was involved was reli- 
gion itself represented by counsel, and 
in view of what seemed to me to be an 
inadequate presentation of the issue, a 
circular letter was sent to outstanding 
leaders of a considerable number of re- 
ligious bodies suggesting that a time had 
arrived when effective protection of re- 
ligious liberty required the employment 
by cooperating churches of the most 
eminent available legal talent; that in 
cases like that of Macintosh and Hamil- 
ton a thoroughly equipped attorney 
should intervene as a friend of the court, 
and that only in this way could there be 
any assurance that the full import of the 
issue ever would occur to the mind of the 
court. The responses to this circular let- 
ter accepted its point of view, but they 
indicated that the suggested action did 
not fall within the scope of any church 
department, organ, or budget, and—what 
may be still more significant—that no 
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provision for initiative in such public 
matters then existed. May I renew, here 
and now, the suggestion that was made 
in this futile circular letter? 

The bearing of this matter upon reli- 
gious education is direct. If the churches 
and synagogues should organize their 
resources for active struggle in this field, 
how much more pointed, how much more 
thrilling the teaching of religion would 
become; and—doubt it not—these or- 
ganizations would achieve a victory that 
would resound through the souls of both 
the old and the young. 

A second point at which recognition of 
the cognitive nature of the democratic 
process can yield us practical help is the 
interest of religion in economic democ- 
racy. Most of the approaches of reli- 
gious education to the mdin economic 
problem pursue a method that is ineffec- 
tive. It consists in inviting young peo- 
ple and adults to choose one among a 
set of alternatives designated as com- 
munism, fascism, socialism, and capital- 
ism—to choose, that is, a generalization, 
and to do it, on the whole, as isolated 
individuals. A better method would be 
to choose some concrete good and to do 
this by cooperative recognition of it as 
good. 

Suppose that a group of us who are 
in this room should ask what material 
goods we really want—we! To person 
after person in the professional classes 
I have put the following question: “If 
you had a secure income sufficient to 
provide a cultivated but simple family 
life, to educate your children, and to pro- 
vide you with conditions for doing your 
very best in your daily work, wouldn’t 
this be enough? Would you really care 
to accumulate property?” Without an 
exception the reply has been that oppor- 
tunity and security would be enough, and 
that accumulation could be dispensed 
with. Cooperative analysis of our wants 
is one of the surest ways to bring about 
the democratization of our wants. 

An old story tells that a lady who was 
calling at a slum home in the interest 
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of social service asked the housewife, 
“Does your husband drink?” The reply 
was, “Yes. Does yours?” The next 
question was, “Has your husband a 
job?”, and the reply was, “Yes. Has 
yours?” Then came, “How much does 
your husband earn a week?” and a part 
of the answer was, “How much does 
your husband earn?” The point of this 
story is that the slum dweller undertook 
to practice cooperative thinking, whereas 
religionists, as a rule, endeavor to think 
for the slum dweller, or the working man, 
or the unemployed man, instead of think- 
ing with him. Remember that thinking 
with him is two-way thinking, and con- 
sider whether there is any other way in 
which we of the privileged classes can 
find out what we ourselves really want. 

Again the educational application is 
direct. Is not finding out what we want 
a vital part of religious education? Is 
not the cooperative finding out of what 
we want just about the core of religious 
education for democracy? And, can you 
conceive of anything that would more 
vitalize a church school than just this? 

Much more needs to be said upon this 
point, but there is time for only a hint. 
What is the effect of teaching broad 
social generalizations as ideals? Such 
generalizations are sprinkled through the 
history of religion, and religious educa- 
tion today high-lights them as though a 
generalization could generate a general 
motive applicable to unknown particulars 
and strong enough to control them when 
they become known. But alongside these 
shiny generalities there is and always has 
been a multitude of unlighted and un- 
named ways whereby religious persons 
deal with these particulars. These un- 
lighted ways, the actual habits that pre- 
vail in the religious community, are 
being transmitted by religious education 
together with ideals which tend to be- 
come mere wishes, incapable of recog- 
nizing their own futility. The way out 
of this is the democratic way. It is the 
cooperative cognitive process applied to 
concrete situations in which we and the 
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disinherited are alike implicated. We 
cannot think down to them from the 
height of a generalized wish, but we can 
think up with them from experiences 
mutually recognized as actual. In this 
process both we and they will become 
religiously educated. 

The third point at which guidance can 
be secured directly from the truth that 
a cognitive function is at the core of 
democracy is the treatment of religion by 
the public schools. It is well to approach 
this question with appreciation of the ex- 
tent to which the schools already recog- 
nize and reinforce some religious phases 
of our culture. They do it by the simple 
but effective process of taking religion 
for granted; also by fostering kinds of 
conduct that religion also fosters, not sel- 
dom quoting specifically religious for- 
mulas for it, as the law of love; likewise 
by cooperating in religious festivals, and 
not least by developing tolerance and at- 
tachment to the principle of religious 
liberty. The public schools are one of 
the main supports for some of the best 
qualities of religion in America. 

In some schools the recognition of re- 
ligion is explicit. I once examined a set 
of high-school student workbooks that 
recorded an endeavor to understand the 
social institutions of a community. Here 
were maps upon which schools, libra- 
ries, museums, social settlements, and 
churches were indicated, and here were 
the students’ own reports of what these 
institutions severally seemed to be doing 
for the community. This approach to re- 
ligion is so natural and so democratic in 
spirit that one wonders why the churches 
do not ask to have it adopted throughout 
the country. It certainly is true that as 
long as the schools lack liberty to ex- 
plore any major phase of our culture 
they cannot produce a rounded under- 
standing of civilization. 

An educational system that is fully 
democratized would bring every major 
factor of culture, religion included, under 
one and the same sort of scrutiny. This 
would not violate our constitutional prin- 
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ciple of the separation of the church 
from the taxing power; indeed, a fully 
democratic handling of religion along 
with the other phases of civilization 
would be the exact opposite of sectarian- 
ism and church control. 

The obstacle to such democratic han- 
dling of religion by the schools of the 
state has not been created by the state 
nor by the school ; it has come into exist- 
ence through a historic process that en- 
velopes the state, the school, and the 
church alike. What concerns us at this 
moment is to identify the form that this 
obstacle takes at the present stage of our 
own history. Why is it not practicable 
for the public schools to deal with the 
cultural wealth that bears the name “re- 
ligion” just as they deal with the cultural 
wealth that bears the name “our coun- 
try”? The answer is that we fall into 
difficulty when we endeavor to perform 
the cognitive function in the same way 
with respect to the two kinds of cultural 
wealth. On the political side of our cul- 
ture we practice free discussion as the 
way of “making up” our minds, and free 
discussion by pupils is practiced in the 
teaching of citizenship. The schools can- 
not treat religion in the same way be- 
cause the religions have other methods 
of “making up” minds. 

In order to appreciate our situation, it 
is important to note that only recently 
have the schools adopted as a definite 
policy the democratic process of coopera- 
tive discrimination, reflection, and judg- 
ment with respect to “our country.” Even 
yet patriotism is treated often as an un- 
discriminating emotional attachment. In 
order to make it a reflective attachment, 
which is more profound, civic education 
has begun to open to pupils both the vir- 
tues and the faults of our as yet only 
partially attained political democracy. 
The teacher proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that silence concerning our national 
deficiencies does not promote loyalty. 

It is to be presumed that every discern- 
ing lover of democracy would like to 
have the schools free to reveal the exact 
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social significance of the religious factor 
in our culture. But we have to bow to 
historically-rooted conditions. One of 
these conditions is that there is no such 
thing as religion in general; another is 
that religion in particular always is 
faulty ; and a third condition is that each 
religion wants to deal with its virtues 
and its faults in its own way. 

In short, our culture itself is internally 
divided. It is, in fact, so divided that 
public school endeavors towards cultural 
unity by teaching religion are more likely 
to exacerbate our trouble than to alle- 
viate it. Education that is completely 
honest and completely democratic cannot 
produce positive appreciation of what is 
good in our religions without producing 
also negative appreciation of what is not 
good. 

A suggestion has been made that the 
public school should reinforce good con- 
duct by adding a divine sanction; pupils 
should be assured that this or that is the 
will of God, just as now they are told 
that this or that is a law of the land, or 
that this or that is what being a good 
neighbor requires. But, if pupils should 
ask, “Which God?” or, “What is God 
like?” the teacher would be forced by 
pedagogical decency to enter the field of 
religious differences, controversy, and 
doubt. Our chief religions do not agree 
as to the nature of God, and there are 
more religions than the chief ones. The 
term “God” is not self-explanatory. In- 
quiry with respect to it is necessary. But 
the religions themselves forbid the 
schools to conduct such inquiry. The 
difficulty falls under the head of the 
cognitive function. 

Are we, perhaps, in danger of demand- 
ing too much from the public schools 
because we are not sufficiently on guard 
against tendencies towards political 
totalitarianism? A true historical and 
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social perspective reveals the state not 
as identical with society, not as the 
creator of society, but as one of the in- 
struments of society. Society itself is 
primordial, and it is the ever-living 
source of the energy that creates and re- 
creates the political order. The state, as 
an agent of society, does a part of the 
work of education. Parents do another 
part, and our Supreme Court has ruled 
that their part is not subordinate to, but 
coordinate with, that of the state. Simi- 
larly many voluntary organizations take 
part in both transmitting and modifying 
the ways of society that we call culture. 

Democracy is not a finished prescrip- 
tion, to be administered in its totality at 
some period of history. It is not in- 
vented; it springs spontaneously from 
the depths of social experience. In its 
growth it envelopes as an atmosphere 
many persons who do not realize what 
is happening to them. It penetrates re- 
ligious institutions as well as the state, 
making their conduct at first inconsistent 
with itself. The state may not—it can- 
not—prescribe democracy to religion; 
instead, it mut wait for internal growth 
to do its work, meantime promoting 
tolerance and good will among the vari- 
ant elements in society. 

This promotion of tolerance and good 
will constitutes of itself an enormous 
contribution to religion. Here is a reli- 
gious function that only the state can 
perform for the entire populace. By 
abstaining from what is called teaching 
religion, the state actually makes our 
religions more religious! Further, what 
is the reverence for persons that suffuses 
and inspires the schools? 

Is it a piece of “secularism?” Or, is it 
the breath of religion itself? Some citi- 
zens think that God himself is mani- 
fested in history wherever men grow in 
reverence for persons. 
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Monpay Morninc SESSION: 
Basic Concepts 


HE Chairman, Professor Elliott, of 

Union Theological Seminary, called 
attention to the fact that three major areas 
in Professor Coe’s paper would need dis- 
cussion: (1) civil liberties; (2) economic 
arrangements; (3) education. He then 
threw the meeting open for questions to 
Dr. Coe. 

The questions and immediate discussion 
centered around the relation of emotions 
to the cooperative cognitive process which 
Dr. Coe had described as essentia! to 
democratic functioning. Professor Er- 
nest Chave (University of Chicago Di- 
vinity School) asked how emotional ex- 
perience enters into cognitive functioning. 
Dr. Coe replied that it is fundamental in 
the recognition of differences in objects 
cognitized, and particularly when the cog- 
nitive act is performed socially. Profes- 
sor Hugh Hartshorne (Yale University 
Divinity School) said that he felt more 
discussion was needed on the nature of 
institutions as they affect individuals’ 
functioning in a democratic way. Dr. Coe 
replied that the subject does need devel- 
oping but that the crux of that problem 
has been stated in principle. It lies in 
taking full account of persons whom the 
institution touches. The danger is that 
the institution will take account of the 
mechanism rather than of the persons. 
That is what is meant by institutionalism. 

Dr. Hartshorne replied that he was in- 
terested in what we are going to do about 
it. Dr. Coe said that at least there should 
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taken by Dr. Ross Sanderson, Dr. Laird T. 
Hites, and Professor Harrison S. Elliott. Those 
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be provision in the constitution of insti- 
tutions for self-criticism. There should be 
surveys of an institution’s activities by 
judges. How to get regular institutional 
criticism—that is the crux of the problem. 
That will require money. Dr. Stewart 
Cole (Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Education) asked: Can an institution re- 
main an ally of cognitive experience or is 
it bound to be a thwarting factor? Dr. 
Coe cited the universities as examples of 
institutions that devote themselves to cog- 
nitive functions. 

Professor Frank W. Herriott (Union 
Theological Seminary) asked what Dr. 
Coe thought ought to be the relation of 
the school to religion. Should it do some- 
thing itself, or should it simply make clear 
that religion has an important place in our 
culture, but refer children to the church 
for the study of religion? Dr. Coe replied 
that this question must be answered not 
by logical but by psychological reasoning. 
His judgment is that the schools are right 
in their general recognition of the prin- 
ciple of religion, in their general attitude 
toward the religious festivals of the dif- 
ferent religions, and in their emphasis up- 
on the same type of conduct that the re- 
ligions emphasize. Probably in a vast 
majority of American schools religion’ has 
played an important part in control but 
religion should be followed up outside 
the school. 


Professor Frank M. McKibben 
(Northwestern University) asked Dr. 
Coe if he meant to say that in our public 
schools we are seeking divine sanctions. 
Dr. Coe replied that he was not arguing 
that we should not do so, but that we can- 
not do it under present conditions. Pro- 
fessor McKibben asked as to the value or 
the necessity of seeking for divine sup- 
port or sanction for the processes of de- 
mocracy. He said that when he placed 
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the little brochure containing Dr. Coe’s 
preliminary paper before some of his col- 
leagues in education who are passionately 
devoted to educational and democratic 
processes, they asked: “Why bring reli- 
gion in?” Dr. Coe replied: If you ask 
what can be done educationally by invok- 
ing the will of God, my answer is: How 
do we come to a conviction that there is 
a God of that sort? The question implies 
that you are saying that God is good. How 
did you arrive at that conviction? The 
educational process requires that we shall 
scrutinize the way that we know things. 


Chairman Elliott suggested that dis- 
cussions now proceed to the particular 
problems which Professor Coe had raised. 
Dr. Coe suggested that such a democratic 
method as he described would put a con- 
trol over individuals as well as over insti- 
tutions. In his analysis he raised certain 
questions. For instance, are people ca- 
pable of being democratic? 


Professor Chave called attention to the 
fact that democracies are composed of 
people of very uneven development. 
Should democracy, therefore, be a rela- 
tive application of this principle which 
we seek as our ideal? Some persons are 
more capable than others of thinking to- 
gether and of submitting their judgments 
to others without losing a sense of their 
own worth. Others under this same proc- 
ess would be set back entirely too far. 
There are levels of development in the 
population. Group thinking and self-criti- 
cism are too much for a great part of our 
population. The democratic process must 
operate at different levels. Adolescents 
are different from kindergarten children. 
Whether adults are able to operate so as 
not to destroy the democratic possibili- 
ties at the adolescent and kindergarten 
levels is a question. Growth must come 
through democratic processes, we say. 
But many adult minds are limited in the 
amount and range of material. Emotions 
and prejudices may so influence that facts 
take on different meanings. In any case, 
he said, I question whether progress 
comes through balanced thinking. It is 


the function of adventurous spirits. Both 
the questions of maturity and of emo- 
tional conditioning must be taken into ac- 
count in discussing democratic function- 
ing. Adventurous minds are like your 
own, Dr. Coe, and do not follow balanced 
thinking on the same level of cognitive 
processes but venture in following out 
hunches which are emotionally condi- 
tioned. Venturing is not a safe process 
but an emotional reaction. Is that demo- 
cratic? 

Dr. Ross W. Sanderson (Federation 
of churches, Buffalo) took issue with Dr. 
Chave’s estimate of the rank and file of 
people. He said that we are the intellectu- 
ally snooty. We assume that we are ma- 
ture, or at least adolescent, and that the 
rank and file of people are found more on 
the adolescent or even on the kindergar- 
ten level. He felt that the facts are ex- 
actly the opposite. When working on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, he said he 
found that the rank and file of people 
were wiser and more able to attack basic 
questions and to do something about the 
ultimate processes of life than some folk 
with more knowledge. 


Dr. F. Ernest Johnson (Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, New York City) sug- 
gested that we needed to recognize the 
potentiality of folks, not their perfectibil- 
ity. Dr. Coe replied that the question is 
not one of perfectibility but of process. 
Which of these several differences come 
about through maturation and which 
through social experience? The adoles- 
cent’s characteristics may be the product 
of social experience more than of matu- 
ration. Perhaps the sense of superiority 
itself may be a product chiefly of social 
experience. There is no way of separating 
cognition from emotion. Certain ways of 
performing the cognitive act favor cer- 
tain kinds of emotions and are favored by 
them. Valuable types are developed in a 
cooperative way of living which do not 
develop in any other way. We must rec- 
ognize also that democracy is a historical 
process; that it is an activity going on; 
and that it involves elements of imper- 
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fection. Dr. Johnson suggested the substi- 
tution for “indefinite perfectibility” of 
Professor Counts’ process phrase of “in- 
definite improvability.” Chairman Elliott 
said that when leaders believe in this in- 
definite improvability, the democratic 
process has a chance to take place; if they 
doubt it, they tend to say that it will not 
work in this particular group or under 
these particular circumstances. 

Professor Chave asked: How is a per- 
son who is more advanced in democratic 
thinking and who has a point of view to 
prevent himself from trying to “put some- 
thing over?” How can he prevent a subtle 
control of others that is not democratic? 
He subtly persuades others to his view- 
point. This blocks democratic thinking. 
Should a leader grow in the process? If 
he does not, has there been democratic 
thinking ? 

Dr. Coe admitted that one of the most 
influential teachers he had had as a stu- 
dent was a man who transferred his point 
of view to his students, not one who re- 
vealed to students how they could solve 
their own problems. Dr. Coe continued 
that as a teacher he himself influenced 
students more than he had a right to in- 
fluence them. My problem, he said, has 
always been to get students to stand on 
their own feet instead of on my feet. The 
teacher, if he is to be an educator rather 
than a propagandist, has to make provi- 
sion for students to exercise their own 
judgment. They must be encouraged to 
criticize their teachers. Our question is 
not whether we have arrived at this stand- 
ard but whether we shall continue to 
struggle in the right direction. 

Professor William C. Bower (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Divinity School) said that 
he was troubled by the chasm which had 
been established in the discussion between 
the processes of cognition and of emotion. 
I am glad, he continued, that Dr. Coe 
said he is putting a good deal of emphasis 
upon emotion, but in his paper he defines 
democracy as a cognitive process. De- 
mocracy is more than a cognitive process ; 
it involves the whole person. When we 
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put thinking over against emotion, that 
raises the question of how these emotions 
arise. Are they secondary and incidental 
to thinking? I do not think so. Thinking 
and emotion are inseparable aspects of a 
single undifferentiated process, as the 
whole self faces problems and demands 
solutions. Ends are involved, ends that 
we glimpse and desire, ends that are frus- 
trated often in our inability to move to- 
ward them. Both arise out of the same 
matrix of behavior: concrete, specific sit- 
uations, concrete, specific ends which we 
do or do not achieve. We must get rid 
of a dichotomy between thinking and feel- 
ing. Until we handle the question of emo- 
tion as we find it in both normal and 
pathological states, democracy does not 
have a ghost of a chance. We have to 
solve the emotions of great groups of 
people such as we have in Germany, if 
democracy is to compete with these sys- 
tems. Democracy is not a cognitive process 
alone but involves depths of striving and 
yearning, values which we glimpse but 
which are always in jeopardy. Emotions 
are best understood as not incidental or 
subsidiary but as involved in the very 
ends which are the necessary conditions of 
any effective critical thought. We speak 
of the universities, but they at least are 
tremendously affected by their emotions. 
A person who says that he has no emo- 
tions is often a difficult person to live with. 
Emotions and thinking must become in- 
separable in the process if democracy is 
to succeed. 


Miss Myfanwy Roberts (Pennsylvania 
State Council of Religious Education) 
reported that her group was willing to 
cooperate in a democratic process but not 
willing to take the next step, that of reli- 
gion. It is not a question of bringing 
them up to where you are ; you have to try 
somehow to go to where they are. In the 
fields of education and of politics, they are 
willing to read new books and to work 
together ; in the field of religion, they are 
not willing to read the books written by 
such people as are here. There is not 
much real democracy in the groups of 
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people with whom I work. 


Dr. Cole remarked that there was in the 
discussion a subtle presupposition with re- 
spect to the nature of human nature—a 
postulate that some people with whom we 
deal are innately incompetent of engaging 
in the cognitive process. The way we 
determine how people are needs examina- 
tion. The economic factor seems to be the 
determinant. The economically poor are 
not blessed with the ability to find their 
way effectively. Certain racial groups are 
held to have real limitations. Dr. Kilpat- 
rick dealt with this problem at some length 
in a recent conference. He said that the 
anthropologists two to one were agreed 
that the popular assumptions we have en- 
tertained for a long time with reference to 
the Negro, for instance, are unfounded. 
The probability is that the people of this 
race with whom we deal on this continent 
are, group for group, blessed with the 
same capacities for social living and for 
social intercourse as are the more privi- 
leged groups. Dr. Cole said that he felt 
that we must be committed to a demo- 
cratic, man-to-man, fair-minded sharing 
of our inner resources. Dr. Coe cited an 
article by Professor Witty in School and 
Society in support of Dr. Cole’s point of 
view. 

Professor McKibben raised the ques- 
tion of implementing the democratic proc- 
ess within church life. He called attention 
to the influence of the great tradition and 
practice of preaching upon the adult mind. 
It has contributed to the immaturity of 
people. The democratic procedures rep- 
resent a two-way process but preaching 
is distinctly a one-way process. The 
preacher often seems to say: “I am telling 
you for I am spokesman of the Lord; I 
am capable in part to do your thinking for 
you.” The preacher conditions the aver- 
age lay person as seen in the typical atti- 
tude of the layman toward the preacher. 
Professor McKibben cited the example 
of a well known church where for eight 
years an outstanding minister had carried 
on a one-way process in his preaching, but 
the few exciting times came when a two- 
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way process was set up. When people 
who had sat for years had a chance, they 
came back with vigor and with surprising 
directness. Professor McKibben felt that 
we should be concerned about a process in 
the church which permits group thinking. 

Dr. Erwin L. Shaver (Congregational 
Education Society) said that he was con- 
cerned about unity of action. We are in 
danger of talking about critical thinking 
as if we could abstract a piece of life and 
think it over. We should be concerned 
with doing some of the things we talk 
about. We are not only creatures of emo- 
tion. Critical thinking has to do with 
action. This very separation of the think- 
ing process from life is part of our prob- 
lem. It is based on a false ideomotor 
theory. We face the question of whether 
or not the Religious Education Associa- 
tion shall engage in real projects. The 
kindergarten does the best work because 
it is closer to activity. The higher up we 
go the more abstract the discussion be- 
comes. Adolescents will not do much; 
they just have discussions. Among the 
supposedly mature adults is found the 
poorest type of process. 

Dr. Victor E. Marriott (Chicago Con- 
gregational Union) expressed the convic- 
tion that the questions we have been dis- 
cussing go very deep into our religion. 
They concern the question of salvation. I 
have been, he said, interested in the novel, 
The Native Son. I see illustrations of the 
point of this novel right in Chicago. It 
deals with an individual of capacity who is 
downed and frustrated. A Jewish lawyer 
reaches down and tries to understand him. 
What we want to accomplish can never be 
established by people of education and 
position working by themselves. 

The Reverend Carl Ivar Hellstrom 
(Riverside Church, New York City) said 
he agreed in the insistence that the intel- 
lectual and the emotional could not be 
separated but that we are hindered by lack 
of time and a sense of community that is 
significant. This explains why the preach- 
ing process continues. Most noted pro- 
fessors are preachers divorced from ac- 
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tion. Smaller children have the interests 
of the parents and the unifying influences 
of school and home so that the relation- 
ships they have are rather unified. But on 
the adolescent level, the competition be- 
tween various groups, which are trying to 
do the same thing results in general over- 
straining and each getting in the way of 
the other. Boys and girls do not have any 
profound interest in what we want them 
to do, so somebody simply talks to them 
and kills time. There is never time to en- 
gage in a truly democratic process. 

The Chairman summarized the discus- 
sion thus far. We have dealt with the 
conditions to be met and the factors in- 
volved in a democratic process. We have 
pointed out factors that affect democratic 
procedures: people differ from one an- 
other; there are time limits; leaders are 
unwilling to submit themselves to the 
democratic process in their work. The is- 
sue becomes: Are we willing to trust peo- 
ple and to find the time to submit our- 
selves and our institutions to this process? 
If democracy is to function there must 
be provision that the people who are en- 
gaged in the process are responsible for 
doing something. Many people who dis- 
cuss stop with talk. They are not in 
positions of responsibility if they wanted 
to act. Little children can do something 
because in a way they are isolated from 
life and what they do does not interfere 
with anybody’s pet ideas. Adolescents 
and adults are involved in life and have 
a greater difficulty. As soon as they in- 
terfere with people’s ways of thinking or 
challenge the status quo, they are prompt- 
ly shut up. 

Professor Bower seconded this sum- 
mary by saying that we do get along with 
children but that in adolescence we begin 
to talk and to isolate thinking from ac- 
tion. In adult education, preaching and 
lecturing become a one-way process and 
action ceases. The whole situation needs 
analysis. Why is it that as we become in- 
volved in the social process, we retreat 
into verbalization? Children’s acts do not 
affect society very much. Taking a draw- 
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ing home to mother or sharing your toy 
does not involve society. The minute we 
get into adolescent and adult processes, 
we are up against the regimentation of 
tradition and of social structure. When 
we face the rigid pressures of tradition, 
it is much easier to retreat into verbaliza- 
tion than to invade the structure. If we 
do, we are in for trouble. There is a 
cross ahead on that highway—concen- 
tration camp or Leavenworth in war time, 
social ostracism. Professor Bower cited 
the instance of a woman in a church in 
Chicago who was naive enough to go out 
and do something with her group. The 
members of the group visited Negro chil- 
dren and in turn wanted to invite the 
Negro children to visit them in their 
church. This got noised around and came 
to the attention of the officers of the 
church. There was the tradition about 
race. There was an institution to be kept 
intact. The teacher was told to get back 
to her business of teaching the Bible. 


Rev. S. Edward Young (East Aurora, 
New York) said that in the kindergarten, 
children are trained in cooperative action. 
As they grow up, they begin to study facts 
and truths—two plus two, the law of 
gravitation, and the like. Facts and truths 
are authoritarian. Jump off a roof and 
there is no democratic or cooperative cog- 
nition which will help. We must obey na- 
ture or take the consequences. When we 
get the idea that anything is true, then we 
face the problem of indoctrination or a 
one-way process. The reason the church 
has a one-way educational system grows 
out of the natural tendency to try to per- 
suade people of its truth. As a result, 
there is a check to the democratic process. 
They can fire you. Even Jesus did a one- 
way kind of teaching. The essence of de- 
mocracy is cooperative action rather than 
cooperative cognition. 

Professor A. J. W. Myers (Hartford 
School of Religious Education) said that 
he believed in the idea of action when it 
is within the ability of the group and not 
merely mock action. Is not facing the 
facts in the situation where you are and 
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getting your mind and emotion clarified 
the important point at which to begin? He 
cited experiences with adults where in a 
particular church, very theological and 
institutional, Negroes and whites cooper- 
ated in putting on a tableau on the life of 
Christ. Professor Myers insisted that the 
best results take place where children and 
young people have realistically faced sit- 
uations just where they live. We must 
get the idea in the minds of ministers and 
others that this is a two-way process 
where people are living and not doing 
something for them but with them. Dr. 
Sanderson called attention to the fact that 
a Roman Catholic conference is meeting 
in Buffalo at the same time as ours, in 
which the delegates are facing questions 
looking toward industrial peace. They are 
dealing with an actual current situation. 
Mr. Hellstrom said that it was possible 
to exaggerate the difficulty in older groups 
as compared with children’s groups. Dem- 
ocratic processes in the kindergarten are 
not as simple as they look. The leaders of 
these groups should be specially trained 
people. When you have a democratically 
conducted kindergarten or nursery school 
and are face to face with the total reali- 
ties of this total situation, the process 
which seems to be confined to the kinder- 
garten goes out into the homes and the 
community. Without definite cooperation 
with the home and the total environment, 
the process in the church and public 
school is relatively ineffective. It is a mat- 
ter of time. Parents and teachers and 
other leaders do not know what others are 
doing, but a democratic product demands 
a total cooperative environment. With 
regard to adolescents, it is one thing to 
visit a Negro group of children for an 
entertainment, but the process is not com- 
plete until there is social cooperation in 
schools with Negro and white teachers 
and students and until social groups of 
an interracial kind are developed; and 
adults refuse to go that far themselves or 
to let their children. Boards of trustees 
are involved. They are dealing with prop- 


erty and money. They are handicapped 
because they are much removed from the 
actual problems being faced. 

Rev. F. A. Lindhorst (Methodist Epis- 
copal Board of Education) indicated that 
part of our difficulty grows out of the 
fact that people do not know what we are 
talking about and do not understand the 
process itself. They have not been 
through experiences of a creative type 
that give them confidence in the process. 
They feel that nothing can be gained and 
they are impatient as to the length of 
time involved. I have known only two 
professors who have used anything of the 
creative process. We can make more prog- 
ress if we do not endeavor simply to set 
up demonstration centers but actually 
seek to carry out this process in admin- 
istrative procedures, in youth gatherings, 
in training conferences, and wherever its 
use is suitable. 

Miss Roberts emphasized the effect of 
the defeatist attitude. Defeatism is not 
present among children. Small children 
think anything is possible. Adolescents 
have found out that if you want to do 
anything you cannot do it. She gave an 
example of successful action. A group of 
intermediates in a vacation church school 
attacked the problem of the living condi- 
tion of Negroes and carried it through to 
the mayor of the city in seeking to have 
something done about the problem. The 
minister finds himself limited because his 
security and the interests of his family 
and his home are at stake. His congrega- 
tion feels that he ought to preach religion 
but ought to avoid these controversial 
questions. 


Mrs. Isabel Wasson (Chicago) empha- 


sized the influence of the cultural setting 


in which we live which is not democratic, 
citing Dr. Herkovitz, Professor of An- 
thropology at Northwestern University. 
She said that cultures have been ex- 
tremely conservative, though human be- 
ings start very plastic. Children can be 
and are essentially democratic but they 
acquire the culture and grow more and 
more conservative. Adults are conserva- 
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tive and skeptical of the new. If we are 
to succeed, we shall have to develop a 
democratic culture in which there is rec- 
ognition that any particular behavior pat- 
tern may not be finally right and in which 
there is the basic attitude of experimental 
intelligence. We must admit that this is 
something new and the question is, can 
we develop it within the matrix in which 
we live? 

The Chairman, Professor Elliott, com- 
mented that in the discussion it seemed to 
be implied that in a democracy everybody 
is upsetting everybody else. On the other 
hand, Dr. Coe said that democracy rep- 
resents a stability of process and that 
fixed institutions are the most untrust- 
worthy. In many aspects of life we do 
trust a process rather than an institution. 
The farmer and the scientist trust en- 
tirely in processes. Is a stability of proc- 
ess possible? Dr. Coe seconded this com- 
ment by saying that our institutional sys- 
tem is producing world insecurity from 
breakfast to worship. Mrs. Wasson 
countered by saying that welcoming 
change was necessary as a basis for secur- 
ity. Chairman Elliott said that there was a 
time when we could stake our lives on 
fixed conditions but now we have to rec- 
ognize that change is inevitable. The 
problem of modern society is that change 
is unpredictable and people do not know 
how to live in that kind of world. What 
can we do to acquire security and stability 
in the midst of change? 

Dr. Cole said that folks through the 
centuries have been accustomed to an- 
choring their lives on absolutes which 
gave them a final source of authority. 
One way of looking at things is to say 
that we have no absolutes, no final and 
fixed authority. We live in a world of 
change. Yet we need steerage. The sub- 
stitute for absolutes is not agnosticism 
but rather value judgments. They are not 
final but they serve a very important 
function. Merriam in Fundamental Pos- 
tulates of Democracy says that value judg- 
ments are in part the product of refined 
experience and in part gambles we make 
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with the very uncertainties of life itself. 

In reply to a question from the Chair- 
man as to what he meant by value judg- 
ments, Dr. Cole replied that most of us 
believe with Dr. Coe that human nature 
can make marked progress. We believe 
that people in their relationships may be- 
come better people by a sharing cognitive 
value process. I have accepted this, he 
said, but it represents a lot of accumu- 
lated conviction through the years. Many 
value judgments are retained in our 
thinking. We need to submit them to ex- 
amination, criticism, and analysis and thus 
still further test their validity. 

Rabbi Isaac Landman (Temple Beth 
Elohim, Brooklyn, New York) pressed 
the request for illustrations of what was 
meant and Dr. Cole gave as illustration: 
Human nature is not a mechanism; it is 
the highest value we know in everyday 
experience. It merits our respect and 
effort for preservation. Dr. Coe gave as 
an illustration the value of food. Where 
food is available, all children should be 
fed. Dr. Johnson said that Dr. Cole’s 
first judgment was not a value judgment. 
Rabbi Landman said he still wished to 
know what were the value judgments 
which in the church would substitute for 
those theological elements which the proc- 
ess of change is destroying. 

Dr. Emanuel Gamoran (Commission 
on Jewish Education, Cincinnati, Ohio) 
commented : We are asking primary ques- 
tions ; very vital questions. I assume that 
in a democracy we do not live in a vac- 
uum. We have some cultural patterns. 
Our attitude might be: They are subject 
to change under criticism. Our own atti- 
tude would then be one of tentativeness, 
even in relation to the cultural pattern as 
a whole. Chairman Elliott asked if this 
matter of change could not be put in posi- 
tive terms. There seems to be a tendency 
to think of change as losing something. 
May we not think of the mprovements 
that come through change as the automo- 
bile manufacturers do? Does religion 
always lose through change? The possi- 
bility of food for everybody would rep- 
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resent a change in our economic system, 
but it would be a needed improvement. 
Rabbi Landman asked if change is itself 
a value. There were replies of No, No. 
And Chairman Elliott commented, No, it 
is merely an instrument through which 
sometimes new values are produced. 

Professor Bower asked if it would not 
be better to use the word “operational” 
values rather than value judgments. 
These new values the automobile makers 
discover help to operate the car better. 
Value judgments are too coldly intellec- 
tual. Dr. Shaver suggested following 
Thorndike’s “habit of forming new hab- 
its” and also the desire and power to 
make itself better, what Dr. Coe calls the 
revaluation of values. 

Dr. Chave took up the issue of the de- 
sirability of change, following Rabbi 
Landman’s earlier question, and sug- 
gested that change is good in itself be- 
cause it always involves either growth or 
decay. He suggested that we cannot im- 
prove if we are not willing to let some 
things decay and die. They represent so 
much excess baggage hindering us from 
improving. Have we not an emotional loy- 
alty to some religious expressions and 
customs that we would wisely permit to 
decay. 

In summary, Chairman Elliott said 
that, first, the things which Hellstrom and 
Sanderson and Bower have said would 
indicate that the democratic process is 
much more inclusive and complicated 
than we have at times been willing to 
admit. We have said it would be demo- 
cratic to get a group to think together, 
but we have not recognized that we would 
have to bring in the parents and all oth- 
ers affected and that they would have to 
be in on the decisions made. If we raise 
the question of Negro and white children 
intermingling in friendship, the trustees 
in the church, the parents and others, as 
well as the children and their leaders must 
be considered. 

Second, it has been suggested that there 
will be no hope of democratic processes 
becoming operative in life unless we our- 


selves will trust and use them. 

represents a fundamental attitude toward 
life on all levels and in all areas. Part of 
our trouble exists because people have 
never had a chance really to work at it. 
Democracy is a skill as well as an ideal. 
We talk about it, but we neither practice 
it ourselves nor let children and adoles- 
cents practice it. It has been emphasized 
that there are many opportunities to prac- 
tice it and that all must be utilized. 

Third, it has been suggested in the dis- 
cussion that there are certain positive ele- 
ments in this democratic process which 
give it direction and confidence and mo- 
tive. We begin with certain concepts, cer- 
tain directions in which we move, values 
we hold in common which are made ex- 
plicit in the democratic process. Democ- 
racy is not merely a mechanism; it is or- 
ganized around values and goals. Action 
as well as thinking is involved. Change is 
implied, but change may mean improve- 
ment or decay. 

Dr. Gamoran said a listing was neces- 
sary, if there is to be control as to which 
things should decay. The very things we 
most believe in are decaying in Europe. 

Professor McKibben expressed the 
conviction that we must have the attitude 
toward the democratic process character- 
istic of religion. Just as I am willing to 
bet my life that there is a God, I am will- 
ing to bet my life on the democratic 
process. One cannot take that gamble 
without running into all of the difficulties. 
I like Dr. Coe’s suggestion that we make 
clear these value or operative judgments. 
We must have positive things to which 
we can react emotionally as well as cog- 
nitively. There is a growing progressive 
school of education, which has over- 
whelmingly committed itself to the demo- 
cratic process. I want to work with these 
educators, but as long as I couch these 
values in traditional religious terms I am 
helpless. I want to help in creating a vo- 
cabulary that will make possible intelli- 
gent conversation with educators and so- 
cial scientists and parents, as well as 
theologians. 
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Monpay AFTERNOON SESSION: 
Religion and Democracy 


The chairman, Professor Elliott, sum- 
marized the discussion of the morning. 
First, the importance of action in the 
democratic process was emphasized. Co- 
operative thinking is part of the larger 
process of living, in which individuals 
and groups are engaged in the responsi- 
bilities and endeavors of life. The danger 
of retreating from these responsible rela- 
tionships into mere verbalization about 
life’s problems was repeatedly empha- 
sized. Particularly is this the danger 
among older groups where action threat- 
ens established customs and institutional 
arrangements. 

Second, it was recognized that ability 
to participate democratically is a skill 
which must be developed as are other 
skills and which grows out of experience 
in democratic participation. Human be- 
ings grow in skill and insight gradually 
and at different tempos. Responsibility 
increases gradually. This must be taken 
definitely into account in arrangements 
for democratic functioning. 

Third, democratic functioning may not 
be developed or it may be hindered be- 
cause of strong emotion. In the presence 
of threat and frustration and fear, auto- 
matically the emergency apparatus of the 
sympathetic nervous system may be 
thrown into drive. This is intended for 
flight or fighting and hinders if not de- 
feats the thought processes and makes for 
irrational action. We are unwilling often 
to recognize that the parent or teacher of 
adolescents is more threatened in his au- 
thority than the parent or teacher of little 
children. In the presence of danger hu- 
man beings do not have to lose their 
heads. A feeling of security born of ex- 
perience may be developed and the indi- 
vidual may learn to keep his head even in 
the midst of chaos. The positive factors 
which grow out of the consciousness of 
group fellowship and out of confidence 
in a dependable God may bring the secur- 
ity which aids democratic processes. 
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Professor Bower suggested that there 
should be included in the summary the 
influence of the positive powerful emo- 
tions, such as are found in commitments 
to great causes, as well as the negative 
emotions of fear. The chairman com- 
mented that the positive emotions lead to 
effective action, while the negative ones 
of fear tend to make the individual lose 
his head. Dr. Coe suggested the possibil- 
ity of consciously taking risks. It was 
suggested by another delegate that one 
may be so committed to something that he 
will lose his head and find his judgment 
biased. Dr. Johnson commented that 
when strong emotions take charge, the 
cognitive processes lose control. 

Chairman Elliott asked that attention 
should now be given to the problem for 
discussion in the afternoon session; viz., 
Religion and Democracy. Professor Mc- 
Kibben’s statement in the morning ses- 
sion focuses the problem. His colleagues 
in education asked: Why drag in relig- 
ion? Questions like the following need 
discussion: How is religion different 
from democracy? Are we using the two 
terms interchangeably? Even Dr. Coe has 
been accused of doing so. What is the 
contribution of religion to education for 
democracy ? 

Dr. Coe said that the term religion is 
ambiguous ; the term democracy is less so. 
Dr. Cole expressed the conviction that 
the two terms mean very different things. 
Where they are used as synonyms, relig- 
ion will probably lose more than democ- 
racy. The frame of reference for pro- 
gressive education is democracy. By de- 
mocracy is meant not merely a political 
pattern, but one of social relationships 
including all that is wholesome in life. 
This is one phase of the religious orienta- 
tion. But religion concerns itself with a 
wider frame of reference. It short-cuts 
its obligation unless it forces man to face 
up to the great ultimates of experience 
and reality, including the eternal mystery 
of death. Life is nurtured and sustained 
by the universe and the individual must 
seek to make his peace with the forces 
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which eventually swallow him in forget- 
fulness and death. The Social Gospel did 
not take these ultimate questions into ac- 
count. It tended to identify itself with 
democracy. But man must answer the 
eternal mystery of life in its universal set- 
ting. 

Dr. Blakeman said that out in the gen- 
eral population, people think of democ- 
racy as government—political, family, 
education—but government. Government 
is the way we act under social control and 
democracy is everybody taking a hand in 
the governmental process. In society we 
behave according to functions more or 
less established by social custom. Govern- 
ment is a small segment of society. We 
confuse the whole situation if we stretch 
the term democracy to the extent that Dr. 
Coe stretched it this morning. It has to 
do with the function of government of 
all kinds: group government, government 
of the church. . . . Dr. Gamoran said he 
would contrast democracy with theocracy. 
Democracy is the rule of the demos, the 
people; theocracy is the rule of God. If 
we define God in terms of the ideals of a 
thinking group, then the rule of the 
demos and of the theos will come much 
closer to each other and will at a certain 
point become identical. We have in reality 
the problem of clarifying our conception 
of God. 

Chairman Elliott suggested that the 
discussion was focusing upon important 
questions in the syllabus: What interpre- 
tations of religion are consistent with, 
and what ones inconsistent with democ- 
racy. What can a would-be democratic 
religion do with our theistic tradition, 
which reflects pre-democratic conceptions 
of God, of greatness, and of goodness? 
What would a democratic divinity be 
like? Wherein would worship of such a 
God differ from worship as it is now 
practiced? What would be the meaning 
of “obeying” God? Is some such change 
in the conception of the divine nature 
necessary if religion is to be a support for 
democracy? Why or why not? (See pre- 
liminary syllabus, III, 1) 


Professor Royal G. Hall (Albion Col- 
lege) said that there was a disposition on 
the part of those on one side of the ques- 
tion to equate God as a symbol of the 
democratic process. He thought that most 
of us would agree that unless the demo- 
cratic process goes down to the funda- 
mental psychological drives of human 
being, unless in it we find a degree of 
linkage with the cosmos, it has remained 
on a humanistic level. It is necessary to 
go deeper than a naturalistic approach. 
There is a very high degree of agreement 
of religion with democracy; but religion 
has implications which go deeper. In this 
way, one enriches the democratic experi- 
ence, makes it more than human, and 
deepens it with a psychological motiva- 
tion which the social scientist has some- 
times left out. We have not explored this 
area enough. Wherever one is expanding 
the cooperative aspects of life, wherever 
one is enriching fellowship in a creative 
process, one is discovering God. 

Dr. Gamoran asked Professor Hall in 
what respect his conception of religion 
would lead to a different interpretation 
from the conception of democracy we 
have been talking about. What is the sine 
qua non of religion as compared with 
democracy? Professor Hall replied that 
he felt there should be objectivity in the 
concept of God. He said that there are 
certain aspects in nature, following the 
emergent evolutionary school of think- 
ing, certain aspects of our world, that 
enrich cooperation and are behind the 
democratic process—such things as the 
gregarious drive in human life — basic 
things on which we can build and upon 
which we can work out a realistic the- 
ology. He also mentioned Wieman’s em- 
phasis upon the integrative factors. Relig- 
ion has overtones; warmth more than a 
mechanical representation. The issue is 
seen in the differences between Wieman 
and Dewey. 

Dr. Coe suggested that the issue re- 
garding religion is, in the last analysis: Is 
the universe fundamentally social? Dr. 
Cole responded: Dr. Coe puts the ques- 
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tion in five words. Another way of asking 
it is: Does the universe really care for 
us? Is there any realistic relationship 
between man’s yearnings and the cosmic 
movings? I can answer in the affirmative 
but with large realms of agnosticism. I do 
not know the whole answer. Here is a 
great Alma Mater, which in its own sweet 
time has given birth to man, seems to 
make of him a special child, has nurtured 
him for a million years, and has actually 
sustained him. Wieman’s thesis has some 
ground of defense: what man has at- 
tempted to do gets support from the na- 
ture of the cosmic process itself. It seems 
that we might draw a legitimate inference 
that the universe supports intelligence; 
human intelligence at least. And yet I am 
unable to find the personal element in this 
orientation that I find among my neigh- 
bors. Chairman Elliott asked why he left 
out the support that he found among his 
neighbors. Certainly we have the right to 
draw upon human history as well as upon 
nature. We have a family and group life 
which seems to be grounded upon some- 
thing that is in the nature of things. In 
our relationship with human beings we 
count on something which leads us to say 
that God is love. The conception of God 
needs to be interpreted from human rela- 
tions as well as from nature. The origin 
of our belief is social and it is founded on 
a belief in a God who is social. 

In relation to the plus as compared 
with democracy, Professor McKibben 
said that he felt that we should try to 
make more explicit the fact that religion 
embraces very definite phases of the 
things we are talking about. It is a belief 
in the things that Dr. Cole has suggested. 
Religion embraces a venture of faith as 
to the reality of the things which have 
been suggested. While we cannot prove 
these things, we argue from inference 
that there is something in the universe 
that supports these values. But we should 
make more explicit that religion embraces 
faith. We cannot prove but we believe 
that the universe supports our strivings. 
The richest part is based on faith. How 
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do we get in touch with this reality? 
Meland in a Modern Man’s Worship says 
that the universe is the natural home in 
which we live and may work out our des- 
tiny. Then he says that he believes one 
may have a mystical relationship to this 
environing reality. One can live in the 
light of these values, framing them as his 
faith, celebrating and lifting them all up 
to a wholeness and completeness and 
unity which strengthens one’s own inner 
spirit. Talk about Thomas’ wishes! I find 
no drive greater than a tendency to find 
in the whole universe something to which 
a man wants to adjust and in which he 
finds value. It is native to the human soul. 


Professor Bower protested that as the 
problem is now stated, we are working on 
it in a much over-simplified form. This 
ambiguous concept of democracy has to 
be broken down and put in its historic 
perspective. It is a temporary, datable 
form of historic organization which not 
only exists alongside of other types of 
social organization, but has also in the 
American scene already gone through 
many changes, changes which lead us to 
expect that new and emergent forms of 
democratic living would appear. It has 
long since passed out of a political concep- 
tion, whether the man on the street knows 
it or not. We must also break down this 
ambiguous concept of religion and recog- 
nize that there are many types of religion, 
all of which are datable and none of 
which is to be equated with the term re- 
ligion. We are discussing in democracy 
one form of social organization. In re- 
ligion, we are discussing only one form, 
an experimental, more or less empirical, 
functional concept of religion, which is 
also datable. I would make a complete 
denial that religion and democracy are 
identical, or could ever be identified. Re- 
ligion has legitimatized the most brutal, 
hierarchical, man-damning concept one 
can conceive. This concept of a depraved 
being, who has within himself no possi- 
bility of initiating any good purpose with- 
out supernatural divine grace invading 
our realm, is not congruous with democ- 
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racy. That view of human nature is not 
complimentary to us, but it is just as 
religious as the concept we are talking 
about here today. The most terrible wars, 
the most brutal things in human history, 
have been done in the name of God. Our 
own Bible describes a Jahweh who said 
to decimate whole populations, make the 
males slaves and the women concubines. 
We are in the very process of the emer- 
gence of a new totalitarian religion which 
is the competitor of Christianity and 
Judaism in the modern world. We must 
break this problem down. We are talking 
about a type of religion which is congru- 
ous with a type of social organization. 

Professor Bower continued: The vast 
preponderance of religious thought in 
Europe and America is not congruous 
with the democratic state. We need as 
much criticism of religion as of democ- 
racy. There is no hope of democracy with 
a vestigial type of religion which is left 
over from European thought. What we 
are saying here is with reference to the 
sort of religion which will support the 
values of democracy. The great peril to 
democracy is not necessarily in Hitler or 
the totalitarian state, but in an inherited, 
supernaturalistic, authoritative conception 
of religion. When educators say they do 
not want religion, they are thinking of 
this vestigial religion. Opposition to this 
vestigial type of religion is thoroughly 
justified. I am not in favor of labeling 
school and juvenile courts and family re- 
lations as such, religious. I do not want 
religion as a part of democracy, but the 
two go together. Where human needs are 
being met, there religion is already pres- 
ent, in the family life around the fireside. 
Our concern is whether these human 
values are being furthered. It is not a 
matter of labels. It is worthy of note that 
none of the great prophets, not even Jesus 
himself, used the words religion or re- 
ligious. It was not necessary. 

Dr. Edna Acheson (Park Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Syracuse, New York) 
introduced the practical problems of a 
director in a local church and asked how 
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we are to take hold on this creative proc- 
ess, particularly in adolescent groups. She 
cited examples of a girl who has such 
compulsion to be good that she is almost 
pathological and a boy who has all his 
behavior determined by his efforts at pop- 
ularity. About them she made two points: 
First, there is a sense of guilt that is cov- 
ering up a sense of anxiety. What does 
our age with its science and mental 
hygiene give us to deal with these prob- 
lems of youth? Second she raised a ques- 
tion about our emphasis that when we are 
being most Christian we are being most 
loving. She asked if we do not need to 
change some part of this concept of being 
Christian. In dealing with human prob- 
lems, we can not be loving all of the time. 

Mr. Israel Chipkin (Jewish Education 
Association, New York City) followed 
up Dr. Bower’s discussion of the prob- 
lem by asking some questions: In the 
light of the discussion thus far and in the 
light of Dr. Bower’s very forceful analy- 
sis, can we have religion without a the- 
ology and substitute a naturalistic philos- 
ophy for a theology? Would Dr. Bower 
be prepared to say that in the course of 
history, the concept of democracy has 
borrowed from religion in its better as- 
pects: such conceptions as the sacredness 
of personality ? 

Professor Bower, in discussion of Mr. 
Chipkin’s question about a naturalistic re- 
ligion without a theology, said that we 
cannot have religion without theology. 
The question is, what kind of theology? 
A philosophy and a theology of religion 
are not so far apart. I do not like the 
word naturalistic any more than the word 
supernatural. The universe is a contin- 
uity. God is a part of the natural order. 
God is personal in this natural concept of 
the universe as much as he was in the 
supernatural. We have what corresponds 
to theology, but it is a different kind of 
theology. We express an opinion about 
the nature of reality and our relationship 
to it. Mr. Chipkin asked: What is the 
distinction between theology and philos- 
ophy? Professor Bower replied that 
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philosophy deals with general concepts; a 
theology has a particular direction. 

Mr. Chipkin asked whether democracy 
inherits something from religion. Profes- 
sor Bower replied: Yes and No. Historic- 
ally I think the roots of democracy lie 
very far back, lie within a soil which is 
religious as well as democratic. Consider 
the Greek experiment, in which person- 
ality was something respected for the up- 
per crust, but not for nine-tenths of the 
population. Yet Greek culture was very 
religious. Democratic and religious have 
a common source in the practical experi- 
ence of life. Both religion and democracy 
lie in the rootage of a soil which is com- 
mon both to democracy and to the relig- 
ious view of life. In the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition there are dangers for any totali- 
tarian view of life. 


Mrs. Wasson made a statement for 
Professor Coe’s comment. She said that 
he had defined democracy as the cognitive 
function in cooperative action. But there 
is a good deal of cooperative action that is 
not cognitive. Within the democratic 
process awareness of cooperative action 
must be posited. But the field of religion 
goes beyond thought processes in coopera- 
tive action. Religion always includes de- 
votion to the highest one knows. That 
may imply a God of thunder, or it may 
imply God as underlying the democratic 
processes. In terms of our discussion, 
would not religion imply devotion to a 
process which involves cognitive processes 
which are democratic? Professor Coe re- 
plied that Professor McKibben had made 
of the democratic process his religion. It 
is necessary to distinguish between religion 
and the religions. There is no such thing 
as religion in general. Every particular 
religion is faulty, and the difficulty arises 
because each religion wants to deal in its 
own way with its virtues and its faults. 
I see no reason for equating religion and 
democracy. Religion has sanctified every 
kind of conduct of men. But human con- 
duct is the only point at which it can arise 
at all. How do we discriminate among 
ourselves as between religions? What is 
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the highest type of devotion? Is it not a 
social type of devotion? But a social type 
of devotion might be of an exclusive kind, 
or it might be so inclusive that it expresses 
itself in love to all and so becomes demo- 
cratic. The distinction between religion 
and democracy is this: whereas the state 
and the institutions about us compromise 
with democracy and with good will, re- 
ligion goes the whole length of the social 
principle. When I say “going the whole 
length,” I mean taking all the risks in- 
volved. 

Rev. Otto Mayer (International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education) asked if there 
is not something in religion distinctive 
from democracy, in that it universalizes 
values. It starts with a belief in the in- 
finite worth of personality, in humanity 
itself as of greatest worth. It universal- 
izes values like this. In religion, these 
elements are made use of to criticize 
democracy. Professor Hall said that his- 
torically religion goes beyond human 
relations; for example, aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, reverence, veneration. He felt that 
to equate religion with the democratic 
process was to make it anaemic. Professor 
Coe commented: It is an inclusive prin- 
ciple for interpreting the universe and 
taking the risks involved. 

Dr. Cole said he wished to challenge 
the chairman in his statement that the love 
principle expresses the heart of religion. 
In the social sphere, yes. The finest ex- 
pression of human personality in social 
relationships is the formation of the king- 
dom of love. But there is a wider range 
of reality, there is a counter principle, that 
of law. There is not much love in law. 
The universe is bound together by natural 
law. We must come to terms with this. 
We cannot think of it as love. Apparently 
it is the very antithesis of love as seen in 
disease or the cyclone. You cannot escape 
it because it does something to you. In 
terms of the world in which we live, there 
are conditions which are not only majestic 
and awesome, but even terrible. Em- 
piricism must be realistic. 


Dr. Chave asked if we are going to leave 
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man outside of this interpretation of the 
universe and of God. Are we outside or 
do we try to understand the process of 
which we are a part? That the world 
came to self-consciousness and to a con- 
dition of sociability in man is true. But it 
makes a difference whether we say that the 
universe is social, or that it supports per- 
sonal and social life. It is one thing if it 
is an outside process supporting you in 
which you as an observer believe; if you 
belong to it, it is something else. 

Dr. Acheson asked if this is the way 
the question lies in the adolescent’s mind. 
He perceives a largeness of life. He sees 
an abstract quality of goods and standards 
which might have been gotten from God. 
He studies the process in which he lives. 
But he does not find value in adjusting 
to the process. It does not furnish a re- 
ligion that is very mature or which would 
raise his life to a higher level. The young 
man of whom I spoke earlier is adjusted 
but he has missed certain factors inside. 
Dr. Coe said that he meant as from in- 
side the process. He said he was not 
thinking of a way of describing the whole 
universe, but of a way of interpreting our 
place in it ; to find how the universe works 
and then to adjust ourselves to it. We 
must be willing to take the risks. 

Dr. Hartshorne said that the clue to our 
difficulty is found in the fact that we have 
had implicit here reference to an inner 
and an outer world. It is an actual his- 
torical dichotomy with which we deal. We 
have immediate experience of the outer 
world and experience in part through sym- 
bols and concepts only in the inner world. 
Our difficulty arises in bringing the ex- 
perience of the real world and of the inner 
symbols together. Most of the symbols 
by which we conceptualize reality, of 
which we allege ourselves to be a part and 
to which we adjust ourselves, have come 
from former cultures which had con- 
ceptions very different from those we have 
to work with in manipulating things and 
events today. Under different circum- 
stances and living under a different type 
of social order, the inner and outer worlds 
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were very easily adjusted. But with the 
development of democracy, the conceptual 
framework does not fit the circumstances 
to which we need to adjust ourselves. As 
a result, there are difficulties and anxiety 
and a failure to make adjustment. There 
has been a failure to develop a set of inner 
symbols and concepts which can be util- 
ized to effect adjustment to the external 
world. In so far as religion has been 
thought of as concerned with this inner 
world, with our means of adjusting our- 
selves through symbols to whatever we 
take to be reality, and in so far as external 
life has been identified with certain forms 
of social structure, of which a contempor- 
ary form is democracy, we must invent 
a new term, without the use of the word 
religion or democracy, a term which will 
express the total experience or demand or 
operation of life and which will give ade- 
quate scope to these somewhat contradic- 
tory views. We are handicapped by the 
connotations of the terms we have been 
using and must find some term for inner 
and outer as integrated parts of experi- 
ence. What we call the external world is 
to a great extent a social form. Democracy 
and religion are two separate things in 
this outer world, and in so far as we have 
developed concepts of the nature of real- 
ity, these are concepts of democratic rela- 
tions. We have no concepts which are 
not the product of social experience. In- 
evitably they take the form of life which 
contains the elements of what we have 
been calling democracy. There is, how- 
ever, total reality on the other hand. We 
need some sort of unified term which will 
include them both. 


Chairman Elliott summarized by saying 
that the discussion seemed to show that 
social and religious experience, and the 
concepts from these, are integrally inter- 
related. It does not seem possible to have 
a democratic social process and an auto- 
cratic God. It is true that we do carry 
over certain concepts of God that are 
built Gxt of conceptions of ruler and sub- 
ject and so are definitely dated. But it is 
this carry-over of old conceptions which 
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causes difficulty in the relation of religion 
and democracy. The democratic process 
must be based upon a philosophy conso- 
nant with it; therefore worship and the- 
ology and confessions of faith must be in 
harmony with it. 

Professor Adelaide Case (Teachers 
College, Columbia University) said that 
she wished to speak for our unrecon- 
structed churches. It is true that one of 
our main difficulties is that we have an 
autocratic God and a democratic process. 
But it interests me to note that autocratic 
institutions often have autocratic ideals 
but actually very democratic processes. 
She illustrated the point from a church 
and an educational institution with which 
she was acquainted. Undemocratic ideals 
are enunciated, but there is extreme demo- 
cratic control and also often interracial 
relationships of a very wholesome type. 
In these much decried institutions, we 
have actually sometimes a living expres- 
sion of some of these democratic activities 
among the old and young. What are we 
going to do about it? How are we going 
to democratize in theory? 

Professor Case continued: There is an- 
other source of confusion. In some of our 
most traditional institutions we have 
highly emotional elements which are asso- 
ciated both with autocratic and democratic 
ideals. Religious ceremonials and festi- 
vals, for example. If we remade them so 
that they were completely democratic, we 
would lose something. These are emo- 
tional elements in which we can truthfully 
find value. If we reconstruct them too 
much, we will lose their value. I am think- 
ing of liturgical elements particularly. 

Rev. Philip Jones (Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City) 
emphasized the problem of time. It takes 
a great deal of time to develop a demo- 
cratic process with your total organization. 
There is a big institution which has to be 
kept going. I am whole-heartedly fight- 
ing for certain values, such as Professor 
McKibben has expressed. But I keep 
wondering if we can wait until we learn 
how to express them. Must we adopt a 
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benevolent kind of propaganda to save 
the things in which we heartily believe? 

Mr. Marriott said that he believed in 
the social theory of religion which had 
been set forth in the discussion, but that 
he found personally that his own regenera- 
tion came best when he got right away 
from everybody. Whitehead says that re- 
ligion is man in his solitariness facing the 
universe. I know a progressive educator 
who says that social relationships tend to 
become torrid and that he gets his calm- 
ness from contemplation of the coolness 
and calmness of nature. I cannot forget 
the aspect which Professor Hall brought 
out. The God of the open air is for cer- 
tain people the real refuge. The religious 
impulse is found in our summer camps. It 
is developed at times by running away 
from reality for an added overtone of 
life which we need in order to carry on 
the battle. 


Professor Samuel P. Franklin (Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh) emphasized the need 
of affirming a certain position and then 
acting upon it. But the important thing 
is the basis of that faith. He said that he 
associated with people who were influ- 
enced by European theology more than 
by American and who have an idea of 
faith as something which grows out of an 
arbitrary choice, something that we have 
to make up our minds about and then 
preach it. But arbitrary choice paralyzes 
the democratic process. Faith to be ef- 
fective over a long period of time must 
be an intelligent and an honest faith, which 
springs spontaneously from what we have 
learned from life rather than something 
which we arbitrarily choose. 

Mr. Earle V. Earhart (Friends of 
Boys, New Haven) spoke of the difficulty 
of a democratic form of religion develop- 
ing under the conditions of an authori- 
tarian institutional and cultural life. He 
raised the question of what would happen 
if we had a true democracy in which a 
true religion could emerge as of and in a 
democracy. He cited the example of a 
group of Jewish boys who had withdrawn 
from the church of their parents and who 
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had rejected organized religion, and yet 
among whom in their social and coopera- 
tive life together he saw emerge the es- 
sence of democratic religion. He felt that 
if we could free individuals in this way, 
perhaps we would see a democratic re- 
ligion emerge in a democracy. 

Rev. E. R. McLean (Religious Educa- 
tion Council, Toronto) asked whether, in 
our search for a form of expression that 
would indicate the “democracy of God,” 
we had taken full cognizance of the fact 
that in Calvinistic countries democracy 
has been most dominant and here God is 
anything but democratic. He emphasized 
the need of developing a sense of democ- 
racy among boys and girls and young peo- 
ple and of raising a generation of citizens 
who do not need to be regimented or have 
discipline imposed from above. If we are 
to accomplish this, the sooner we begin 
the better, giving opportunity to learn 
through practice, first of all in the family 
group, then in church and school groups. 
If we organize boys and girls under the 
auspices of the church so that they are 
exposed to a kind of discipline which is 
somewhat military, then we are going to 
raise up a generation of men and women 
who need that kind of regimentation all of 
their lives. We must give them the actual 
experience in democracy through partici- 
pation in the government of their own 
groups. Dr. Johnson commented on Mr. 
McLean’s reference to the Calvinists; 
The Puritans grovelled in the dust before 
their Maker, and put their feet on the 
neck of their king. Dr. Coe remarked that 
there is a technique, and also an explana- 
tion for that. 

Dr. Gamoran said that he wished to ask 
this question frankly: Are we afraid of 
the conclusion that religion and democracy 
are at one? Is it because we are afraid 
that we proceed to seek differentia? If we 
were completely objective, would we not 
recognize the tendency of human beings to 
rationalize and would we not admit that 
we as religious educators are afraid that 
if we identify religion and democracy com- 
pletely, we won’t be religious educators 
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any more? Perhaps this accounts for the 
fact that we proceed every once in a 
while to seek other characteristics for 
religion. There are certain responses to 
phenomena, natural and social. Social 
psychologists recognize these responses to 
social phenomena as a part of nature. 
There is not a valid differentiation be- 
tween a naturalistic philosophy of re- 
sponse to the lake and a response to the 
beauty of the relationships with other hu- 
man beings. They are all a part of nature. 
Why should we not say that religion has 
to do with the area of aspiration. When 
we aspire to do things better, we are re- 
ligious. When we deal with the aspira- 
tions of a democratic society, we are re- 
ligious. Then we would be willing to ad- 
mit that religion and democracy are identi- 
cal. Professor McKibben replied that 
this is all good. But there are religious 
institutions that call for support. We are 
related to them. They stand for some- 
thing. They have devotion and support 
from the people. On Dr. Gamoran’s view- 
point, why should we be identified with 
them? Why should we keep them alive? 

The time for adjournment having ar- 
rived, Chairman Elliott summarized as 
follows: Two points of emphasis have 
been made. First, whenever democracy as 
a way of life becomes a center of supreme 
devotion, then it is a part of religion. 
Second, when we attempt to develop a 
democratic process of life, there is im- 
portance in coming to understand that 
process theoretically. This is found in the 
theology or philosophy that undergirds it 
and gives meaning to it. 


TurspAY MornincG SESSION: 


Making the Contribution of Religion to 
Democracy Effective 


The Chairman, Professor Elliott, 
opened the morning session with a brief 
summary. There were certain points of 
emphasis in our discussion. yesterday. 
Democracy as a way of living takes on 
religious significance when a person is 
willing to bet his life on it. It is important 
to work out the wider cosmic relationships 
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involved in religion so that democratic 
functioning may find its place in the 
scheme of things and have a real ground- 
ing in a conception of God which is con- 
sonant with the democratic process. For- 
mulation of democratic theory is impor- 
tant in order that there may be intelligent 
participation in democratic processes. Un- 
derstanding as well as emotion are neces- 
sary. A theology or philosophy is involved. 

The Chairman said that the morning 
was to be given to a discussion of how and 
where we take hold in making the con- 
tribution of religion to democracy effec- 
tive. 

Dr. Chave said that an analysis of the 
wrong will never solve the problems. We 
must have a technique of developing loyal- 
ties and attitudes. There is a nation in 
Europe fighting at the present time which 
plans strategy. We think they are logically 
wrong. They are blasted in the news- 
papers. But the forces of iniquity enjoy 
this because they know that when the 
blast is over, they are safe. The question 
is: How can we in childhood change at- 
titudes and show people how to do this? 
How far are we getting under and really 
changing character of individual and or- 
ganized life? The fact that the world can 
go on as it is and the most expert the- 
ologians live in these countries; the fact 
that in this country politics can go on as 
it is and there is a church on every corner, 
may count as strictures on religion. 

Dr. Coe asked if the question is not 
substantially this : What are the conditions 
under which effective evaluations change? 
Are there two or three ways in effecting 
change in the effective evaluations in the 
present life? Has the German regime hit 
upon one of these methods or has it hit 
upon the only method? He added that he 
thought there are two or three methods 
of changing the effective evaluation proc- 
ess within persons. Dr. Chave commented 
that this happens at the place where emo- 
tions and intellect join because that is 
where motives begin to operate. 

The Chairman suggested that the dis- 
cussion focus on where and how we take 
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hold in making religion effective. Several 
persons gave illustrations of efforts along 
this line. Professor Franklin reported a 
cooperative plan of religious education in 
Pittsburgh. The Board of Education has 
unanimously voted to grant high school 
credit for instruction in religion. When 
some of the men of the Board of Educa- 
tion were asked how it is that they could 
delegate this to an agency outside of the 
school and allow credit within the high 
school, the reply was that technically they 
might get into difficulty but that the gen- 
eral demand for a religious foundation for 
education had made it possible. The Cath- 
olics and the Jews organized to do this 
work right away beginning last February. 
It was presented to the Pittsburgh Prot- 
estant Ministerial Association. A council 
has been formed with every denomination 
in the city but one represented and a com- 
mon curriculum has been worked out. In 
this situation more progress has been 
made in cooperative action than seemed 
possible within the next ten years. The 
Protestant leaders feel the challenge of 
making good on this enterprise. They 
want to know how to teach in a way that 
will be satisfactory to students who have 
been accustomed to studying the social 
sciences with some degree of a democratic 
process. 

Mrs. Avis M. McCurdy (Religious Ed- 
ucation Council of Canada) made report 
concerning a small movement in England 
which has grown out of facing the ques- 
tion of what to do about it; what is our 
strategy. Professor MacMurray is one of 
the leaders. There are two provisions in 
the membership: (1) The members of 
the group have pledged themselves to be- 
come active in a political party. They be- 
lieve that what they want can be imple- 
mented through legal measures. (2) 
Members of the group have committed 
themselves to live the democratic life as 
individuals. They have no elaborate tech- 
nique as to how to get this across to their 
own children and other children. They are 
convinced, however, that the value and 
worth of a democratic method of living 
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will be felt if they live it themselves. Some 
unmarried women have set up a demo- 
cratic form of life with a common mess 
and so forth. 

Professor Samuel L. Hamilton (New 
York University) said he wished to asso- 
ciate himself entirely with the emphasis 
Mrs. McCurdy has made. We must par- 
ticipate in labor unions and cooperatives. 
It is distressing to me to find independent 
liberals holding aloof from organizations 
like the Federation of Teachers. The ob- 
jections seem to be doctrinaire and we 
are unwilling to submit to democratic 
processes. We liberals tend to raise ob- 
jections to details and sabotage social ac- 
tion. Professor Hamilton cited an ex- 
ample of a teachers union which attempt- 
ed to secure greater democratization in 
the departments of an educational insti- 
tution—rotating chairmanships, different 
curriculum procedures, and so forth. They 


ran a personal risk and were beaten in” 


faculty meeting, but the deans began to 
democratize from above and granted a 
large measure of what they had been 
fighting for. He said that there is no use 
in teaching democracy if we are not prac- 
tising it. 

Professor Herriott indicated that he 
was concerned about the places which 
really make a difference. It has to do with 
the strategy of working with and in adult 
groups. We need a heart searching as to 
what places make a difference in the atti- 
tudes that children grow up with and that 
these adult groups have when we get to 
them. In adult life we have to depend 
upon attitudes which have already devel- 
oped. It is more difficult to change adults 
than children. They have the sources of 
power which makes a difference with 
children. We have a pagan culture in 
America at the same time that we are 
giving lip service to religion. We quite 
recognize that something has happened 
since the days of our Colonial forefathers 
between what people are saying about 
religion and the way the civilization is 
run. A high school boy remarked recent- 
ly, “That is all right to talk about in Sun- 


day School but that is not the way the 
world works.” We find that organized 
religion is not representing enough peo- 
ple, and when it has reached them it some- 
times gives them conceptions that are not 
useful and actual training that is not re- 
ligious. The things which affect charac- 
ter seem to be happening outside the 
churches. We must discover what are 
the places where things are really hap- 
pening to children and young people. Our 
strategy must go far beyond the church 
and the organized religious forces. In a 
survey in Montclair, New Jersey, we 
found that only 49% of the high school 
population was being reached by all of 
the agencies and this 49% for entirely too 
short a time and the period we had with 
them often was not wisely spent. The 
total picture is not encouraging especially 
when we see that young people who come 
through our churches go out with concep- 
tions of religion so inadequate that in 
adulthood they shy away from anything 
religious even though they seem wistful 
and have aspirations. At a time like this, 
we face the question as to whether educa- 
tion is too slow for an emergency. 

As to where and how to take hold, Pro- 
fessor Herriott continued, the home is 
probably the most vital place of all. 
Things really happen in the home. Sec- 
ond, the public school is offering children 
what seems to be a well-rounded experi- 
ence. High schools offer a marvelous 
range of opportunity. But in the public 
school we face the state philosophy of 
non-religion which is just as unfair to 
the purposes of our forefathers as were 
the efforts at sectarian control. Formerly 
religion and religious attitudes were as- 
sumed as being inherent but at present 
they are not only inarticulate but actually 
are no longer assumed. We are reaping 
the harvest in our pagan culture of gen- 
erations who have come through the pub- 
lic school without religion and have 
missed the significance of religion for 
life. Religion has come to be considered 
as that which some people like ; an elective 
on Sunday if you care for that sort of 
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thing. We shall not solve the problem 
unless universal religious values can be 
made articulate in the public school. 
They prefer to call it character education 
or something else—philosophy rather 
than religion. But we can have the sub- 
stance rather than the label. 

Miss Amy Clowes (Northwestern Uni- 
versity) called attention to the evidence 
of a very important demand for religion 
such as found by the Fortune magazine 
survey and the White House Report. She 
seconded Professor Herriott’s suggestion 
that it might not be called religion, but 
that we needed something to reach for, 
something to live for. 

Dr. Hartshorne said that he agreed 
with a good deal that Dr. Herriott had 
been saying but that he could not agree 
that the paganism of culture is due to a 
lack of religion in the public schools. The 
churches have much of the responsibility. 
The churches are pagan, not the schools. 
I would hesitate to endorse a program that 
would convince children in the school of 
the worth of religion. Think what chil- 
dren will get when they go to church. If 
you will interrogate children who have 
been under religious training in the 
churches, you will find most extraordi- 
nary religious ideas. How it is possible for 
a public system of schools to recognize 
religion without inevitably indoctrinat- 
ing the children with one or another par- 
ticular religions. I hesitate to use such 
terms as “God” in public school situations 
largely for the reason that no two people 
mean the same thing by the term. Dean 
Weigle assumes in a recent article in 
Religious Education that belief in God is 
one point on which all agree, but this 
seems contrary to the fact. The religious 
should not be mixed up with a required 
scheme of education. Education is re- 
quired by the national state for purposes 
of national security, but religion must 
be permitted to vary as much as needed 
from any set stereotype. 

Mr. Albert C. Niles, a theological stu- 
dent among the delegates, remarked that 
our job seems to be not so much to teach 
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or preach religion as to go out and live 
what we believe. He called attention to 
what is happening in practice in our edu- 
cational system. Those who sit in the 
front of the room get lower marks than 
those in the back. There are competitive 
examinations. It is suggested that prob- 
lem solving is the way of education, but 
this does not seem to characterize the com- 
petitive examination. The problem is to 
get the highest mark in the room. If we 
are to have a cooperative system, we must 
develop democratic forms in our school 
system. This student also called attention 
to the influence of our current practices. 
Our system is dominated by the attempt 
to get something for nothing—raffle for a 
box of candy, bank nights, and the like. 
We teach about religion, give some ideas 
of God, and then in a school give an ex- 
amination where it is a question of how 
one can beat the other. 

Chairman Elliott indicated that in the 
discussion thus far there have been sev- 
eral suggestions as to where and how we 
might take hold in making the contribu- 
tion of religion to democracy effective. 
These have included adult life in politics, 
cooperatives, and personal living ; the fam- 
ily and the public school. Dr. Coe sug- 
gested the working out of a general plan 
on the basis of some diagnosis of how 
evaluations change and become perma- 
nent. For example, one item might be in- 
creased responsibilities of youth through 
participation. 

Dr. Lindhorst suggested a community 
approach. He felt that there is little hope 
if we deal with churches or homes or 
schools separately. An illustration is that 
of twenty-four churches in a township 
associated with Oak Park. The Catholic 
churches are included ; there is no Jewish 
synagogue. At a young people’s confer- 
ence, the question was raised: Why can 
we not do something in this community? 
Twenty-four churches with eighteen ac- 
tively cooperating joined with the public 
school teachers in conferences from Fri- 
day to Sunday. The religious values for 
high school students was the center of dis- 
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cussion. Both the high school and the 
churches were involved. The Rotary and 
Kiwanis clubs furnished the money. For 
the first time the churches and schools 
together built their program for character 
development on a cooperative and demo- 
cratic basis. They broke down the prob- 
lem. Some were working on the question 
of sharing with other nations in trying 
to bring in a new world. Others concen- 
trated on cleaner politics and others on 
democratic procedures in the high school. 
Here was an inter-faith group of church 
and pubiic school people working together 
on a democratic basis. Such common and 
community-wide cooperation will be fruit- 
ful. There is littie hope of effectively 
reaching church or school or home life 
separate from each other. 

Mr. Chipkin indicated that he was con- 
cerned about the relation of religion to 
public school education. He said he had 
been guided by the teachings of two gen- 
tlemen: Dr. Coe and Dr. Hartshorne, 
who approached their work very critically. 
Dr. Hartshorne has helped us to know 
what character actually means. He has 
been courageous enough to say that we 
do not know exactly what the differential 
between religion and the democratic proc- 
ess is. When we emphasize the paganism 
of schools, religion has an excuse. But 
we are puzzled in regard to religion in the 
schools. What are the implications of 
religious teaching in the public school? 
Where would we begin and where would 
we stop? An employee of the state in the 
public school system is under definite re- 
strictions. He has to sign a loyalty oath, 
but I can still say about religion what I 
want to. What would I dare to say about 
religion in the school as a public school 
teacher? What would be the implications 
for religion if we put legal authority back 
of our teaching of religion? Is not re- 
ligion, because we are free from state 
authority, the only hope that we may de- 
velop in our life some of the ideals that 
joined us together in this group? 

Mr. Chipkin cited as an illustration of 
the difficulty of putting legal authority 
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back of teaching religion a hearing before 
the Board of Education in New York 
City to give moral support to the inclu- 
sion of the reading of the Ten Command- 
ments in the public schools. A quarrel 
developed among the ministers and lead- 
ers there present. A rabbi who had come 
to support the resolution said that he must 
confess that it would be very wrong to 
adopt it if such a resolution can cause 
the divisions it has. What will such a 
resolution do to our children and to our 
teachers in the public schools? Mr. Chip- 
kin commented that the Ten Command- 
ments are differently interpreted in differ- 
ent groups. In our inter-faith groups, 
there is autonomy in each group to carry 
on its own point of view. But this is not 
guaranteed if teaching religion is placed 
under legal authority. We cannot escape 
the attempts to dominate and proselytize. 
If we want to crystallize and make perma- 
nent the bad things we have in our public 
schools, let us ask the public schools to 
take authority for teaching religion. 

Mrs. Wasson cited an example of a 
cooperative effort in River Forest, Illi- 
nois. The principles of this enterprise 
were as follows: (1) There was com- 
munity sponsorship as compared with 
sponsorship exclusively by the church. 
(2) What was taught was appropriate to 
the public school. As compared with in- 
doctrination in religion, consideration was 
given to religion as a total part of man’s 
culture. There was the study of religion 
through history from the primitive times 
to the modern period. Criticism even of 
their own religion was introduced. An 
attempt was made to understand the 
growth of all religion. Forms of ritual 
were studied. (3) The teacher was well 
trained, widely experienced, and paid as 
much as a public school teacher. (4) The 
work was self-supporting. All in the 
village cooperated; ten organizations 
joined including the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association and the Women’s Club. A 
council of twenty-five plus the principals 
of the schools and the ministers are re- 
sponsible for the enterprise. It has con- 
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tinued for six years. Two-thirds of the 
children in the fourth to eighth grades 
who are eligible are taking the work. This 
enterprise has one teacher on full time. 
It is carried on in connection with four 
schools and four hundred pupils are en- 
rolled. 

Dr. Coe commented upon the morning’s 
discussion that a cleft had been revealed 
between the churches and religious values 
in life. We are facing the problem of 
how to overcome the handicap of religion. 
I suggest as the theme for the next meet- 
ing: The Meaning and Application of the 
Principle of Church and State as Applied 
to Education in Religion. 


TurEsDAy AFTERNOON SESSION: 
Religious Education and Public 
Education 


The Chairman, Professor Elliott, in 
summary called attention to the fact that 
the closing part of the morning session 
had focussed upon the church’s approach 
to the public school. What should be the 
strategy of organized religion? In the 
discussion, the relation of religious edu- 
cation and character education was con- 
sidered. Religious education is not to 
be equated with all social education. Yet 
in the effort to develop distinctly reli- 
gious education, we may formulate a 
plan that divides the church forces from 
the school forces and reemphasizes sec- 
tarian religion. What should be our strat- 
egy in the development of religious edu- 
cation in relation to public education? 

Dr. Gamoran said that the Protestant 
community has a wonderful opportunity, 
but in meeting it Protestants need a 
broader viewpoint. Instead of trying to 
religionize the public school, they should 
give strength to the efforts to teach re- 
ligion on released time or in some other 
way. Three things he said he would like 
to point out. First, organized religion 
is likely to lose in this present effort for 
weekday religious education on released 
time, and if it does, it will not have an- 
other opportunity to enter into the public 
school. Second, there was earlier a move- 
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ment very like this one and certainly a 
more inclusive effort. We ought to study 
that to see what was accomplished. Did 
it result in teaching about religion rather 
than in the development of religious at- 
titudes? This will give us some indica- 
tion of what may happen in the present 
development. Third, the kind of religion 
that the public schools ought to teach is 
the religion of democracy. Democracy 
should be raised to the level of a religion 
and a drive and an emotional accompani- 
ment should be around the democratic 
ideal. If the teaching is adequately done 
and if the activities are of the right kind, 
then they will result in the development 
of religious attitudes and the religious 
label will not be necessary. The church 
group should place themselves back of 
such a development. 

Mr. Shaver indicated that he was dis- 
turbed about the pressure that is being 
brought to bear from several angles for 
the teaching of religion in connection 
with the public schools because it is al- 
ways a religion. There are indications 
that this present movement may not 
mean weekday religious education in the 
former sense of a cooperative community 
effort but rather a reassertion of sec- 
tarianism. There are also indications 
that it may be used to get the public 
school to give credit for the shoddiest 
kind of religious experience. For in- 
stance, in one town I know in the Middle 
West church attendance of any kind is 
given credit. There is dynamite in a 
movement of this sort. We must come 
to a positive strategy. 

Mr. Shaver then made the following 
seven points: First, we ought to be able 
to say as a group that we do not mean 
by religious education a process of in- 
doctrination. We are thinking of some- 
thing which squares with progressive 
education. A democratic conception of 
teaching is a vastly different thing from 
indoctrination. Second, we should insist 
that religion as an area of human interest 
is to be presented in various ways in our 
public schools. This’ will come in the 
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subjects and classes where it is pertinent 
and it will be included because it is an 
important area of human experience. We 
should work so that this will be taken 
for granted. Third, there should be re- 
spect for all forms of religion. We should 
introduce the Bibles of all peoples. The 
agnostics’ point of view should have a 
chance and children and young people 
should have the opportunity to under- 
stand why they are agnostic. We adults 
are ashamed to confess our ignorance 
and fears before our children, but we 
need to confess our sins in the name of 
religion. Fourth, we must be willing to 
explain why we cannot teach one re- 
ligion. We do not tell children that. We 
should encourage pupils to evaluate re- 
ligion and to search for their own reli- 
gious experience. Out of many points 
of view, they must choose their own re- 
ligion. Fifth, there must be recognition 
of religion as a developing thing. Pupils 
must have understanding of all religion 
in the past and faith in the future of re- 
ligion. Sixth, such a program does not 
represent religion as a course or a sub- 
ject, but makes it integrally a part of 
education. Indeed, it does not have to be 
named religion to be religion. Seventh, 
I should like to ask why we should fight 
shy in the schools of controversial issues. 

The Chairman suggested that the ques- 
tion of controversial issues in the public 
schools must be discussed. Is the func- 
tion of the school to support the status 
quo? He said that the issue is not different 
with reference to religion than it is about 
social and economic questions. 

Dr. Blakeman reported a development 
in Michigan which is bringing together 
all the people representing religion. It 
has a merging council with the Federal 
Council in it. Twelve or thirteen col- 
leges are included. They are mobilized 
to study the situation in Michigan. There 
were twenty-one types of weekday reli- 
gious education in 1930. The movement 
is twenty years old. The impulse to the 
present movement has come primarily 
from conservative religious groups. 
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Seventy-two additional schools have 
been developed in Detroit in the last two 
years. We highbrows were trying to be 
respectable about religious education 
but the parents all signed up. The Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in the 
Capitol at Lansing granted the permis- 
sion. 

Professor Bower commented that we 
may create a situation quite as difficult 
and damaging both to education and to 
religion as we had at the beginning when 
as churchmen we were more responsible 
than any other factor for having religion 
excluded from the public schools. I lis- 
tened to this discussion with the back- 
ground of the report of the White House 
Conference. The concern seems to be 
focussed upon teaching religion in the 
public schools as though that was the 
center of the problem. This is a false 
centering and a superficial analysis of 
the educational situation. Following in 
that framework, it will come to pass as 
certainly as day follows night that efforts 
of religious people will be thought of in 
terms of pressure influences upon the 
schools. It will result in the blocking of 
pressure and I think rightly so. As a 
religious education group we should 
throw the whole influence of this Asso- 
ciation against that formulation of the 
problem. The process should be con- 
ceived in terms of making the resources 
of religion available in the total educa- 
tion of the child. This was the approach 
taken in the White House Conference. 
Several comments should be made re- 
garding this approach. First, he con- 
tinued, from the standpoint of the nature 
of education, it rests upon the idea that 
education is a much more complex effort 
than can be carried on by any institution, 
even the school. Education is a social 
function of the whole of society with 
reference to all of the people of society. 
Education goes on wherever people are 
having experiences. Grant that and we 
have to say that education cannot be con- 
fined to the family or to the church or 
to the school. It outruns all of these 
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programs. It involves society in its most 
comprehensive form. Second, there must 
be distribution of responsibility among 
all of these institutions. School men and 
parents, all of these different groups that 
work in one way or another in communi- 
ties, must sit down together in the face 
of the whole educational problem. We 
must develop an instrument by which we 
bring together in some kind of under- 
standing and planned arrangement the 
contributions which all of these people 
can make to the educational process. 
Third, in this community pattern, I am 
not willing to abandon religion. It is as 
old as culture itself. It has built for it- 
self structures which are as important as 
any other. Indeed, there is no more im- 
portant cultural stream than religion in 
community life. It has a social structure 
we call the church. We must refine the 
use of religion just as of democracy. 
Through conference and mutual under- 
standing and cooperative planning, we 
must see that religion effectively func- 
tions in the lives of children and young 
people in the family, in the church, in 
group organizations as well as in the 
schools. Back of this desire for released 
time is panic in the face of a very diffi- 
cult situation. If and when we get it— 
God forbid it !—it will be the type of re- 
ligion from which we hoped we had been 
moving away. The White House Con- 
ference had on its table a half dozen pro- 
posals about released time. But you can’t 
teach history except in terms of basic 
assumption. With the differences in reli- 
gious outlook, we shall create an un- 
bridgeable chasm with our Roman 
Catholic people. The present proposals 
are a palliative and not a solution. 

Dr. Coe expressed regret that so few 
public educators were present. They as 
well as we feel that an emergency is here. 
We as religious educators have never 
really got together with the public edu- 
cators. A specimen of the problem we 
face is this: The real meaning of the 
separation of church and state in refer- 
ence to education. We need to come to 
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a consensus on this point since it has 
been raised. There is needed a definite 
operative fellowship with the leaders of 
public education. If we were united with 
them before the “American people, we 
might get somewhere. May I add a per- 
sonal word? What could the public 
schools do beyond what they are now 
doing in the way of the enrichment of 
personal life? My answer is unequivocal 
and very simple. They can increase their 
influence in the democratization of life 
in the areas called secular. “Sacred” and 
“secular” are weasel words. Religion 
ought to be secularized. Thank God re- 
ligion has begun to be secularized. The 
distinction between sacred and secular is 
a thing of the past. The democratic form 
of life in what is called secular can make 
a contribution to what we call religion 
bigger than the churches can make. The 
schools can make a bigger contribution 
to what is called religion than the 
churches. We are in the hands of a his- 
torical process which we did not create 
and which we are never going to control 
completely by any plan. 


Professor Herriott expressed the con- 
viction that this dynamic which we are 
concerned about, this power to achieve 
ideals, this concern for values which 
keep us alert, all of which are involved in 
real religion, cannot be promoted by any- 
thing which can be done on a community- 
wide basis. Study of religions and of 
history does not represent this. Vital re- 
ligion comes in small fellowship groups 
which have their roots in sectarian tradi- 
tions and have their forms of worship 
and their own intimate fellowship. To 
the extent that this is true we should be 
concerned with the strengthening of sec- 
tarian programs and should help in the 
promotion of worship and fellowship 
which cannot be as broad as the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Chipkin replied to Professor Her- 
riott’s suggestion by saying that he be- 
lieved that the solution for true religion 
comes definitely through sectarian re- 
ligion, but it may have a community pro- 
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gram and a community appeal. It will 
be defeated if there is any attempt to 
establish a core of religion which is pro- 
moted on a community-wide basis. I do 
not believe, he said, in using the power 
of the state to secure attendance. I be- 
lieve in free time which may be used by 
the children or their parents in various 
ways. We have in the best Jewish 
schools five days a week twenty-five 
pupils to a teacher, twenty hours a week 
of religious education. I am afraid of 
the purposes which are behind this move- 
ment. For example, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York 
issued a pamphlet in which it made two 
points: First, the state is spending too 
much money on education. It should 
furnish for all only that kind of educa- 
tion which will bring them to literacy. 
Second, there is no provision for teach- 
ing religion. Introduce religion and you 
will have disciplined people. 

Mr. Mayer emphasized the fact that 
democracy makes self-criticism and 
cross-criticism possible. Within Prot- 
estantism there is a marked movement 
in the direction of self-criticism. For 
example, the International Council of 
Religious Education is engaged in re- 
search quantitatively and qualitatively. 
This organization is supporting research 
in relation to weekday religious educa- 
tion. We welcome the help which an or- 
ganization like this may give. 

Professor Case followed up Mr. Chip- 
kin’s concern about community-centered 
education. She said there should be no 
thought of community control. I am 
very much afraid of that. She gave as 
an example of the danger the situation 
in an exclusive suburb where no Jews are 
permitted to live, where the servants 
come from a neighboring community, 
but which has a progressive public 
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school. Recently, this public school has 
been endangering its own distinctive con- 
tribution by becoming more community- 
centered. As a result, community mores 
are tending to determine its objectives. 
There is a possibility that our public 
education and religious education may 
be more or less consciously controlled. 
The small intensive groups in a com- 
munity are the ones which are revolu- 
tionary in character. We may find these 
in our churches or synagogues where we 
have the universal reference of religion, 
the perspective of history, and a willing- 
ness to sacrifice. We may find them in 
the public school or in some community 
work. 

Chairman Elliott: Several points of 
emphasis seem clear in our discussion of 
Religious Education and Public Educa- 
tion. First, there seems to be a united 
judgment against week-day religious 
education on time released from public 
school as a solution of the problem. In- 
deed it has been repeatedly emphasized 
in the discussion that this has very seri- 
ous dangers. Second, there is recogni- 
tion that the problem of education and 
of education in religion is not a matter 
of any one institution, either church or 
school, but must be faced in relation to 
the total experience of children and 
young people. Third, it has been sug- 
gested repeatedly that religious educa- 
tors should join with public educators in 
a positive attack upon the problem, and 
particularly should aid in seeing that re- 
ligion, historically and functionally con- 
ceived, is built into the education in the 
public school. Fourth, the significance 
and importance of smaller fellowship 
groupings, many of them associated with 
various denominations or sects, has been 
recognized. 











POLICY AND STRATEGY OF 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


AJOR attention was given at the an- 
nual meeting in Buffalo to questions 
of policy and strategy. Groups in Chicago 
and New York City met for preliminary 
explorations in preparation for the discus- 
sions in Buffalo. Letters were received 
from individuals. A meeting of the Board 
of Directors for unhurried consideration 
of policy and strategy was held just in ad- 
vance of the annual meet at the Hotel 
Lenox, Buffalo, commencing at Sunday 
dinner, May 5, and continuing throughout 
the afternoon. This question was con- 
sidered at the annual dinner on Monday 
evening, and also in the annual meeting of 
the Association on Tuesday morning and 
at the meeting of the Board of Directors 
Tuesday afternoon. The results of these 
deliberations are so important for the im- 
mediate policies and plans of the Religious 
Education Association that they are sum- 
marized here in the journal. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRELIMINARY 
EXPLORATIONS 
I 

What should be the relation of the As- 
sociation to other groupings? 

Part of our present problem arises from 
the multiplication of organizations in pub- 
lic education, religion, religious education, 
social work, progressive education ... each 
designed to promote fellowship among co- 
workers, to stimulate professional efficien- 
cy and to solve problems through coopera- 
tive thinking. Many of them are essen- 
tially religious in nature or have deep 
marginal interests in religion. There is 
much overlapping among these groups. 
Active people find themselves overbur- 
dened with memberships, meetings, and 
invitations to participate in programs. 

Among these organizations are the fol- 
lowing : International Council of Religious 
Education, the National Council of Jewish 
Education, the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, National Conference of 
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Jews and Christians, National Conference 
of Social Work, National Association of 
Biblical Instructors and Teachers of Re- 
ligion, Association of Church Workers in 
Universities, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, and the American Sociological As- 
sociation, Mental Hygiene Association, 
and National Education Association. 

The Chicago group suggests that the 
Religious Education Association become 
a sort of inter-council agency for these 
organizations, somewhat as the Federal 
Council is for the Protestant churches. 
Such a council would not affect the func- 
tioning of any group, but might conserve 
time and energy and personnel for them 
all. . . . Probably it would be unwise to 
seek integration in a wholesale fashion; 
rather it would be better to study the ques- 
tion of cooperation with one organization 
at a time. Coordination should take place 
around issues rather than organic relation- 
ship. 

The following definite proposals of pro- 
cedure were suggested by the Chicago 
group: 

1. That the Association attempt to es- 
tablish relationships of one kind or an- 
other with groups that have somewhat 
similar interests to ours. 

2. That it is better to avoid suggestions 
of organic relationship, at any rate at this 
stage, but rather seek to locate common 
interests and explore them, thinking our 
way through conferences rather than pro- 
posals. 

3. That a preliminary survey seems in- 
dicated, to discover what organizations are 
interested in developing religious person- 
alities and a religious social culture. Such 
a survey might well be localized at first. 

4. That it would be wise not to attack 
the problem wholesale but counsel with 
one or more groups that are nearest our- 
selves in interest; in our conversations to 
consider specific problems ; and to move in 
limited, not extended areas. 
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5. That if we can secure money from a 
foundation, a larger study would seem to 
be indicated ; if not, that we should start 


_ at those points that seem most promising. 


The Chicago group and one of the New 
York groups laid special stress upon the 
responsibility of the Association in rela- 
tion to those who are not interested pri- 
marily in religious education through the 
church. The New York group emphasized 
the function of the Religious Education 
Association in getting a relationship with 
the so-called seculars. An attack upon 
public education as irreligious was re- 
ported, and the comment made that what 
at times appears to the religious educator 
as secular is religious to the secularist. 
The Chicago group said that we have 
tended to think of the church as the pri- 
mary religious agency and religious edu- 
cation as primarily serving the church. 
We need clearly to recognize that many 
people do not look any longer to the church 
for inspiration. That being the case, re- 
ligious education must broaden its basis to 
include both the church and much that is 
outside the church. 


II 

What should be the focus of emphasis? 

E. W. Blakeman of Michigan proposed 
that the Religious Education Association 
should focus on the problems of higher 
education and become a “learned society” 
or what you will for persons in religious 
education related to higher education. Mr. 
Blakeman lists the following types of per- 
sons who he thinks ought to be related to 
the Association : 

1. University pastors in state univer- 
sities. 

2. Deans of religion, official chaplains 
and others responsible to the administra- 
tion of major universities. 

3. Professors of Bible, professors of 
religion, professors of religious education 
in major seminaries and universities. 

4. Pastors in main university cities 
across the country. 

5. Directors of religious education of 
the outstanding churches of the country. 
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6. Editors of the chief religious jour- 
nals. 

7. Persons in general education who are 
giving time to the subject of values. 

8. Persons in research upon emotional 
stability, personality development, social 
attitudes. 

9. Sociologists, particularly those who 
accept the ethical implications of the social 
situation. 

10. Those in mental hygiene or methods 
of therapy related to a pastoral office. 

Mr. Blakeman reviews five agencies 
which might be considered the ones to take 
this up, but feels that no one of them is 
suited. He reports the appointment of a 
committee by the Church Workers in Uni- 
versities to do something in this area of 
religion in higher education. He feels that 
it offers a strategic opportunity for the 
Association. 

One of the New York groups suggested 
that the Religious Education Association 
focus, not upon higher education alone, 
but upon religion in education. There is 
keen interest at present in the relation of 
the teaching of religion to public sup- 
ported education. There is the McLaughlin 
Bill in New York State, the plan for 
released time in Pittsburgh. It was the 
judgment of one person close to the New 
York situation that it would not be dif- 
ficult to get money, if the Religious Edu- 
cation Association were to give serious at- 
tention to the problem of religion in or- 
ganized education. 

The other New York group considered 
the possible relationship of the Religious 
Education Association to the study on re- 
ligion in education which the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians is ask- 
ing the American Council on Education 
to make. 

Dr. Shailer Mathews wrote as follows: 
“As you know, I want to have the Re- 
ligious Education Association deal with 
techniques and institutions, especially col- 
leges and universities. . . . I have a feeling 
that the Association is moving away from 
the consideration of actual educational op- 
erations towards the discussion of matters 
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which are largely in the realm of theory. 
Some day I hope that it will get sufficiently 
emancipated from them to take up ques- 
tions of educational procedures and meth- 
ods of utilizing the churches to train men 
and women in that attitude toward life 
which must lie beneath any development 
of group morality. That is to say, I find 
myself most interested in concrete prob- 
lems of the organization of religious in- 
terest in our actual educational procedure. 
“Perhaps I am misinterpreting the whole 
matter, but the promptness with which the 
consideration of religion in the colleges 
has been dropped has rather disturbed me. 
There never was such a widespread de- 
mand for moral training and more readi- 
ness to pass responsibility to religion for 
the failures in economic policy today.” 


III 


What possibility is there of developing a 
policy in which Catholics, Jews, and Pro- 
testants will join? 


This was the chief question for discus- 
sion in one of the New York groups in 
which representatives of the Jewish and 
Protestant faiths were present and also 
one of the secretaries of the National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians. It was 
recognized that at present the Associa- 
tion has a definite educational and religious 
philosophy which enlists “liberal” Jews 
and Protestants, but that Catholics do not 
participate, because of these very assump- 
tions of the Association. The possibility 
of a “consultative relationship” being set 
up in the Association was suggested. This 
would mean the recognition of various 
viewpoints rather than being predominant- 
ly on the “liberal” side. Frontier thinking 
would be possible, but not in terms of 
pronouncements. 

The members of the group were clear- 
ly of two minds on the question. Some 
emphasized that such a consultative em- 
phasis was not only possible but furnished 
the strategic opportunity at this time. 
There is a basis of relationship in the com- 
mon concern in regard to the decreasing 
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literate character of the population in the 
field of religion. The Neo-Thomist em- 
phasis among Protestants would give a 


basis of relationship. Instead of forcing 


the Association to deal with marginal is- 
sues, it might result in recognizing the 
unity in faith of Jew, Catholic and Prot- 
estant. A long-time consultative process 
would give opportunity to go at the roots 
of the problems. A crucial problem at the 
present time is: How are we going to de- 
velop the basic understanding and the 
emotional attitudes which will make it 
possible for us to live together in a so- 
ciety which is characterized by diverse 
religious backgrounds and points of view? 
The preservation of American democracy 
is at stake. Are we not at the point in the 
history of the world when the common 
values of Christians and Jews are so much 
at stake that we should make special effort 
to strike the synthesis of the differences 
both of philosophy and procedure in all 
of the groups if there is to be any salva- 
tion in the world? 

On the other hand, there was convic- 
tion expressed in this group that such a 
consultative policy would destroy the dis- 
tinctiveness of the Religious Education 
Association. The reason we have come 
together, Jews and Christians, is because 
we originally sought for better ways of 
teaching our religion to our own people. 
There was no desire of either group to 
teach the other person something. We 
found our problems were the same, even 
though the forms were different. Then 
we found that as Jews and Christians we 
had more in common than we had with 
certain groups within our own particular 
religious affiliation. If attempting to have 
a certain consultative relationship means 
that we must come together in the recog- 
nition of certain common tenets, then a 
common denominator will rob us of our 
freedom. We should be free to approach 
these problems and to go where our minds 
will lead us. There would be danger 
that we would spend so much time in 
cultivating tolerance that we should not 
get anywhere in fundamental program. 
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IV 


What can be done to enlist the partici- 
pation of those with special interest or 
concerns? 


Two suggestions have been made. One 
of the New York groups suggested a 
substitute for the former sectional meet- 
ings. There ought to be sections where 
it is possible to talk with people who have 
the same kind of functions: parents, min- 
isters, teachers in higher education. These 
should not be organized for two years at 
a time. The general sessions should be 
of a kind which undergirds what goes on 
in the sections. (This suggestion was ob- 
jected to by one person in this New York 
group who said he did not want to get 
together with those of similar responsibili- 
ties to his own, but rather to attack prob- 
lems he had in cooperation with those who 
approached them from other viewpoints. ) 

The second suggestion concerned local 
fellowships. This same New York group 
emphasized the importance of local fellow- 
ships and of furnishing material for the 
use of these fellowships. The fall number 
of the Journal should furnish discussion 
material for local groups. Professor 
Blanche Carrier in a letter made a similar 
suggestion: “Let the R.E.A. be the spon- 
sor for any number of small interest 
groups, each formed around one project 
that is of vital importance to the particular 
group. Let those groups undertake either 
a study project or any other kind and re- 
port at the annual meeting. Let them be 
self-formed but checked by the main 
Board. One could be on college students’ 
problems, one on mental hygiene in re- 
ligious education, one on how a liberal 
philosophy can be made to appeal to the 
contemporary sense of need of church 
people .. . We have got to figure out how 
to repopularize religious education by 
making it answer the specific moods of 
today, and some of our organizational 
people who have joined the present mood 
don’t want it disturbed. So, instead of 
having everybody move forward, let the 
small groups do it for their eagerness will 
get more done.” 


Vv 


What can be done about finance and 
leadership? 


The Chicago group discussed the ques- 
tion of who would do the work if we 
operate on a voluntary basis. It will al- 
most certainly be some time before the 
Religious Education Association can em- 
ploy a full-time secretary. Without strong 
voluntary leadership, progress would be 
slow, if possible. The cooperative sharing 
of leadership responsibilities is suggested. 
Also cooperative sharing of finance as in 
the Federal Council. In accordance with 
the suggestion of this group as to the 
function of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation in relation to other agencies, the 
question is asked: Should the first move 
be to seek funds, perhaps from a founda- 
tion, sufficient to make a thorough study 
of the organizations that might be brought 
into the picture and the possibilities of 
interaction between them? 

One of the New York groups discussed 
possibilities of financial help, particularly 
if the Association focussed on religion in 
education. 


SUMMARY OF BoaArRD oF DIRECTORS 
MEETINGS 


The discussion of Sunday afternoon was 
given to a consideration of the distinctive 
function of the Association, and of the 
possible constituency and how it might be 
enlisted. Professor Frank M. McKibben 
(Northwestern University) said he felt it 
was necessary for the Association to pro- 
ject its program out into the community. 
It is necessary for us to adjust our pro- 
gram to the level of community need. The 
present policy of organizing local groups 
should be continued and enlarged. These 
local groups should have a more direct 
and personal contact with the annual meet- 
ing. Each group should be encouraged to 
send a representative to this meeting. The 
Journal should be used for brief, succinct 
reports of these local groups. To this end, 
we need to increase the number of issues 
of the Journal and consider ways and 
means by which this may be accomplished. 
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Rev. Edward W. Blakeman (Counselor 
in Religious Education, University of 
Michigan) suggested that a mailing list be 
made up of those responsible for religious 
work in colleges and universities and that 
they be invited to membership. He said 
that at present those who are working in 
the field of religion in connection with 
universities through the churches, in the 
Christian Associations, and as members of 
the faculty do not have any medium for 
consultation in regard to the mutual prob- 
lem and opportunities. The Association 
could furnish this medium and has a spe- 
cial opportunity with those who are work- 
ing on the problem of religion in higher 
education. 

Dr. Ross W. Sanderson (Federation of 
Churches, Buffalo) emphasized the op- 
portunity among the more alert Sunday 
school teachers. He said there were a 
number of such teachers in every impor- 
tant locality who were “raring to go” but 
who were not finding in the councils of 
religious education and in other church 
agencies the help they wished. From his 
earlier experience in Baltimore, he said he 
thought he could name twenty-five such 
persons and he knew twenty or twenty-five 
in Buffalo. He said a list of 2500 persons 
could be made up for the country and ex- 
pressed the conviction that in an organiza- 
tion like the Religious Education Associa- 
tion we ought to have many individuals 
from this group who are grappling with 
the problems which are emerging in Amer- 
ican life. Mr. Blakeman said he thought 
the list of those in higher education would 
reach as many as 1400. Dr. Laird T. Hites 
(Editor of Reticious EpucaTion) re- 
marked that perhaps securing the partici- 
pation of these individuals will have to 
be the job of those interested in the Re- 
ligious Education Association who are 
related to these groups. 

Dr. F, A. Lindhorst (Methodist Episco- 
pal Board of Education) said that the 
Association in his judgment has an op- 
portunity in helping to lift the type of 
field leadership that is available at the 
present time. There are a few in field 
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activities who are trying to do some think- 
ing on an advanced level. Many of the 
others are not. Those who want to move 
ahead in thought and leadership in the 
field of religious education have very little 
opportunity for fellowship and for discus- 
sion of their problems. Has the Religious 
Education Association any responsibility 
for helping this group to move forward? 
Rev. Victor E. Marriott (Chicago Con- 
gregational Union) called attention to the 
fact that the members of this group are 
related to the International Council. How 
to make a contribution to them is the 
problem. Professor McKibben remarked 
that this group is very much on his mind. 
He said he found in trying to bring the 
help of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion to their attention that they were try- 
ing to attend denominational and area 
gatherings and possibly also the Interna- 
tional Council meeting, and these were as 
much as their time and money would 
permit. Professor McKibben suggested 
that if we are to reach this group, we shall 
have to go out into the sections and hold 
meetings there. Dr. Hites seconded this 
suggestion and reported that as a result of 
Professor McKibben’s work on the Pacific 
Coast, there was renewed activity in that 
region and new members were added. 


Dr. Coe called attention to the respon- 
sibility among pastors. He said that a few 
years ago there developed a change in the 
attitude of pastors toward religious edu- 
cation. There was a period when a very 
large proportion of the aggressively 
minded pastors in the country had com- 
mitted themselves to religious education. 
Later there was a period when ministers 
of that type began to speak deprecatingly 
of religious education and this became 
widespread. He reported that he found 
that outstanding leaders in Southern Cali- 
fornia assumed that it was settled that the 
directorate of religious education was out 
of date. He added we need to rescue the 
pastors from their ignorance. 

Rev. Otto Mayer (International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education) reported the 
interest of the International Council in a 
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possible constructive relationship with the 
Religious Education Association in the 
field of professional leadership. The 
Council is cooperating informally in the 
publication of our Journal. The need is 
felt in the International Council of some- 
thing for inter-denominational and denom- 
inational professional workers that would 
go quite beyond our own Journal and 
which would be intended to serve the pro- 
fessional forces primarily, but would also 
be valuable for the more progressive 
volunteer workers in the local church. Mr. 
Mayer also called attention to the problem 
involved for the Religious Education As- 
sociation in that a free association type 
of gathering has developed in the Profes- 
sional Advisory Sections of the Interna- 
tional Council. There are sixteen such 
sections and recently one has been or- 
ganized for pastors. These sections are 
quite free to develop their own program. 
For example, recently the Children’s Sec- 
tion had a sub-committee on “Trends in 
Religious Education” of which Mrs. 
Sophia Lyon Fahs of Riverside Church 
and Union Theological Seminary was the 
chairman. This committee felt quite free 
to express itself on any issues. The report 
was unanimously adopted by the Section 
and distributed in other Sections; but it 
was the type of report we used to have in 
Religious Education Association meetings 
in the Section of Directors of Religious 
Education. 

Professor Adelaide Case (Teachers 
College, Columbia University) called at- 
tension to the problem involved in imple- 
menting reports such as that of the Chil- 
dren’s Section to which Mr. Mayer re- 
ferred. She said that the Children’s Divi- 
sion never had been as progressive as in 
the last few years, but in the minds of 
some was never less useful. The Chil- 
dren’s Division moves forward but the 
Educational Commission of the Council, 
which has responsibility for policy, moves 
backward. This is a very frustrating 
situation. Over and over again we have 
enunciated fine ideas while the people with 


whom we were working were moving in 
the other direction. 

Dr. Leo L. Honor (Executive Director, 
Board of Jewish Education, Chicago) 
seconded Mr. Blakeman’s suggestion as to 
the opportunity among those working on 
the problems of religion in higher insti- 
tutions of learning. He said that the di- 
rectors of Hillel Foundations and those 
working with Jewish college students 
would be included in this list. He said 
that he was also in favor of the suggestion 
of finding some basis of cooperation with 
existing organizations and of doing this 
by locating common areas. It should not 
be done on too large a scale at first. He 
cited Jewish organizations which might be 
thought of in such a plan as follows: The 
National Council of Jewish Education, 
the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, and the organizations of Jewish 
religious educators. He said he would be 
interested in working out ways by which 
the work of these organizations could be 
stimulated by contact with non-Jewish 
agencies. 

Dr. Kenneth L. Heaton (Director, Co- 
operative Bureau for Educational Re- 
search, Michigan State Department of 
Instruction) reported on developments 
known as functional education. Studies 
are being made of the objectives of higher 
education from the viewpoint of the de- 
mands of life. This is being aided by the 
religious workers in state universities to 
whom Mr. Blakeman referred but is not 
being determined by them. Science, his- 
tory, and other professors are cooperating. 
Dr. Heaton indicated that he felt that the 
Religious Education Association had a 
special opportunity in an approach like 
this. 

Dr. Stewart Cole said that he wished 
to introduce a suggestion of Dr. Shailer 
Mathews as to the present opportunity of 
the Religious Education Association. Dr. 
Mathews talked with me in regard to the 
trend for the last few decades of a dis- 
integrating kind because of the multiple 
and diverse interests that scientists and 
other school men have entertained. There 
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has been nothing to pull these atomistic 
interests together and give them any com- 
mon values or purposes. Dr. Mathews 
said he thought there was no organization 
as well qualified as the Religious Educa- 
tion Association to enter the college field 
and deal with this problem. He thought 
that the R.E.A. could conceivably, because 
of its history and because of the type of 
philosophy we entertain, point a way that 
would be helpful to these school men in 
working out their own solution. These 
men of whom we speak are not of the type 
to ask us to come to their rescue. They 
have a strong feeling of individuality and 
perhaps of competency, but we might at- 
tempt to think with them on the problem. 

Dr. Heaton followed up Dr. Cole’s sug- 
gestion by further discussion of what is 
involved in a functional approach. He 
said that when you tackle the problem on 
this functional basis, attempting to think 
through regarding the growth of the in- 
dividual student and regarding his needs, 
it means that the problem is not ap- 
proached from any specialized interest. 
The teacher of the Bible loses his identity 
the same as the teacher of history or 
science. They are asked for the time being 
to forget that they are teaching in any par- 
ticular subject matter field and to analyze 
the entire educational process in terms of 
what it does for a student and for his 
needs. On this approach, one works 
with the faculty as faculty, and is not just 
working with the college chaplain or the 
teacher of Bible. 

Professor Hugh Hartshorne (Yale 
University Divinity School) said that he 
thought that the Association should get 
back to its earlier interests, when it at- 
tempted to straddle the educational and 
the religious field. The situation at present 
is undesirable. Associations of educators 
are composed of persons interested in gen- 
eral education and they do not upon the 
whole include religious interests; and 
religious educators have not included gen- 
eral educators. No professional organi- 
zation straddles the two fields. There is 
no term which includes these two aspects 
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of our common life. There is needed an 
overview organization which will con- 
tribute to college education, for example, 
what both Dr. Hutchins and the churches 
are looking for. In such an agency we 
should think more of the culture, of the 
development of personality, and of the in- 
tegrative forces which are found in com- 
munity life. The college is composed of 
these same factors. I should like to see 
the function of the Religious Education 
Association defined in these terms with 
perhaps a different name for the Associa- 
tion so that it can conceive of its job in 
terms of this specific contribution. 


Professor McKibben said he recog- 
nized that we needed members in the 
Religious Education Association, but he 
would nevertheless like to conceive of our 
function in terms of lifting up for con- 
sideration, in cooperation with these other 
groups, certain problems which have to be 
dealt with. He said he would like to see 
us engaged in a cooperative effort to make 
a contribution which is worthy of going 
into print and which could be circulated 
in the country, regardless of how much 
membership it might net for us. He cited 
as an example the Educational Policies 
Commission. Educators are reading these 
documents and are coming to know what 
front-line thinkers are saying about edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Blakeman suggested that the 
American Association for Political and 
Social Science might offer us suggestions. 
They have a technique far superior to 
ours. There are ten sub-sections. You 
can meet the leadership of America in po- 
litical science by attending their meet- 
ing. They have three journals, one for 
the general reader. But I find that I have 
to go to four religious gatherings and 
then do not keep fully in touch with my 
field. We need an Association made up 
of persons and not organizations which 
will gather together the significant people 
in our field. 

Dr. Blakeman said that we also had the 
problem of how we shall step down what 
we are doing so it is of use to the general 
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public. The Sunday School people and 
the rank and file of religious leaders are 
not reading the writings of people around 
this table. When we think of the problem 
in higher education, we are better fitted 
to take the leadership than an organiza- 
tion which is attempting to do it; viz., 
the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. That organization must be 
very conscious of the cultural and re- 
ligious differences and because of this is 
not going to be able to do the job we 
should do. We should also include the 
Roman Catholic group in our thought. 
We were surprised in the state of Michi- 
gan to find forty Roman Catholic col- 
leges, twenty with a respectable A.B. de- 
gree. I believe that the sisters and priests 
who have responsibilities in Catholic in- 
stitutions, would come into this organiza- 
tion, if it represented nobody officially 
but was founded on ideas. 


Professor S. P. Franklin (University 
of Pittsburgh) said he thought the need 
for the Association was felt by a great 
many people, who could not use the con- 
ventional religious terminology but were 
nevertheless interested in religion. He 
cited progressive pastors, social workers, 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries, his colleagues in 
the university, and public school teachers 
as representative of the types of profes- 
sional leaders who needed and wanted an 
agency like the Association. It stands as 
one organization that is available in this 
whole field of education big enough to 
bring all together. 


Professor William C. Bower (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Divinity School) said that 
he wished to interpret the point of view 
of the Chicago group as reported in the 
summary of the president of the Associa- 
tion. The Chicago group had the feeling 
that the Association would render one of 
its greatest services in terms of integrat- 
ing the interests of these different groups 
around problems shared by all irrespec- 
tive of organizational relationship. How- 
ever much we might do in the direction 
of enlisting individuals, perhaps our 
largest function lies outside of the mem- 
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bership and with problems which are 
found outside of agencies and organiza- 
tions, such as community problems. We 
would bring together all groups who are 
interested in these areas. This calls for 
a consultative relationship. The educa- 
tional group is conscious of these funda- 
mental needs. This would not involve 
an orientation of structure at all, but in 
terms of the human needs of people. The 
Chicago group thought that several things 
could be done. First, we could invite 
people from the general educational field 
to participate in our programs. Second, 
there is a possibility of using our journal 
for discussion of these common issues 
by representatives of the various groups. 


Dr. Heaton paid tribute to Dr. Coe’s 
contribution to an enterprise with which 
he was connected in Claremont, Cali- 
fornia last summer, saying that it was of 
more value than that of any member of 
the faculty. He asked if it would not be 
possible to utilize the cooperation of re- 
tired professors, thinkers like Dr. Coe, 
who might work with us on this problem 
of public education. He also suggested 
the possibility of adopting the plan, which 
is being used in the functional study of 
education to which he referred earlier; 
viz., of organizing workshop groups in 
university centers in connection with 
which selected persons work together for 
six weeks. He said that he felt that under 
such a research plan, it might be possible 
to study what we mean by a religious 
personality and that we might refine 
techniques by which we could study the 
methods which are being used and dis- 
cover which are developing religious per- 
sonality and which are failing to do so. 
In other words, we would study the effec- 
tiveness of types of experience we are 
now making available. He said he thought 
it would be easy to get money for such 
a plan. 


Professior Samuel L. Hamilton (New 
York University) reminded the Board 
that at the founding of the Religious 
Education Association, its contribution 
was unique, but that it had let down be- 
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cause of the organization of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education to 
stimulate religious education among the 
Protestant churches. He said that in his 
judgment the International Council could 
never do the larger job of the R.E.A. 


Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler (American 
Unitarian Association) expressed his con- 
cern about the ministers, directors of re- 
ligious education, and other trained 
professional workers within the church. 
He said that these individuals are almost 
entirely unaware of the purpose of the 
R.E.A. and of the help which the R.E.A. 
can give them. The reason seems to be 
that they think of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education as the only ex- 
isting organization in the field. After 
having attended the meetings of the In- 
ternational Council once or twice and not 
having found the help they wished on the 
problems they are facing, they quit at- 
tending. This does not preclude our mak- 
ing some real effort to reach this group 
of individuals. Dr. Hites reported his ef- 
forts, with the cooperation of leaders in 
the International Council who are mem- 
bers of the R.E.A., to secure members 
from among those attending the Interna- 
tional Council meeting; but these efforts 
were not very successful. He added: 
There is undoubtedly a great need that 
the R.E.A. can help to satisfy; but these 
individuals seem to be unaware of this 
and we have not yet found the way to 
reach them. 


Professor Case expressed her convic- 
tion that we should in the R.E.A. mag- 
nify our relationship with the public 
school people, both on the college and the 
lower levels. She said that she was very 
much impressed with the opportunity we 
have of bringing these two groups to- 
gether. She added: I am interested in 
making our policies deal with issues rath- 
er than organizational relationships. I am 
quite in the dark as to what we can do to 
persuade particular directors of religious 
education that we have very much for 
them. They come to our meetings but 
find them pretty theoretical. 
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The last part of the discussion con- 
cerned the participation of Roman Catho- 
lics in the Association. Professor Bower 
expressed the judgment that the moment 
we begin to take a functional approach 
to education, we cut right across the basic 
concept of the Roman Catholics. Dr. F. 
Ernest Johnson (Federal Council of 
Churches) said he did not share this pes- 
simism. Something is going on in the 
minds of these Neo-Thomists very much 
more promising. I do not believe that 
you can just stereotype Roman Catholic 
theology and say there is no hope of par- 
ticipation. He added: My concern at the 
moment is more with the rigidity of our 
Protestant church structure. Mr. 
Blakeman expressed the judgment that 
the administrative group and the Catholic 
scholars would be willing to participate 
in the Association. Professor Coe re- 
marked that the Roman Catholic Church 
does not act on strict logic, but meets the 
practical situation. He said that Amer- 
ican Catholic thought maintains that there 
is a religious foundation for political de- 
mocracy. 


DISCUSSION AT THE ANNUAL DINNER 


Rabbi Isaac Landman of Temple Beth- 
Elohim, Brooklyn, New York, one of the 
vice presidents of the Religious Education 
Association, presided at this meeting. Re- 
ports of the committees of the Association 
were presented by their chairmen, show- 
ing the activities and achievements during 
the year just closing. These included: 





Membership................ Victor E. Marriott 
Program Stewart G. Cole 
| ene Frank M. McKibben 
oo Ernest J. Chave 


These reports were mimeographed and 
distributed. Copies may be had from the 
office on request. Professor Hartshorne 
reported for the Debt-Raising Committee 
that the payments were coming in accord- 
ing to schedule and that the Association 
could consider the debt as liquidated. Dr. 
Hites, editor, reported on the journal and 
also presented the financial statement of 
the Association. This showed all current 
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bills paid and a small balance in the treas- 
ury. 

The president of the Association, Pro- 
fessor Elliott, presented a summary of the 
meeting of the Board of Directors on 
Sunday where policy and strategy were 
considered. He reviewed briefly the dis- 
cussion of the past few years as to wheth- 
er the Association was any longer needed, 
particularly in view of the organization 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education with its professional advisory 
sections. That discussion, he said, had 
resulted in a united conviction by the most 
active members of both the Council and 
the Association as to the need for the 
Association, so the question had not been 
considered at this meeting. Attention had 
turned rather to a redefinition of the 
function of the Association and to a dis- 
cussion of ways and means of making it 
practically effective. 

Professor Elliott reported that the pre- 
liminary explorations which had been 
carried on and the discussion in the meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors seemed to 
indicate a conviction that there is at this 
time a distinctive function for the Asso- 
ciation along the line of its original char- 
ter; viz., the inter-relation of religion and 
education. This, however, is being re- 
defined in terms of the present scene and 
of our present problems. It involves the 
place of religion in the total experience of 
children and young people and adults and 
requires a community approach. There is 
a focus of the problem at present in the 
place of religion in publicly supported 
education, in the elementary and high 
schools as well as in the institutions of 
higher learning. It also involves consid- 
eration of the distinctive function and 
program of the churches and synagogues 
in this total educational experience. 


Professor Elliott then summarized sug- 
gestions which had been made as to carry- 
ing out this distinctive function. First, it 
means enlisting in the Assocation those 
who are related to the educational experi- 
ence of children, young people, and adults, 
not only those from the churches and syn- 


agogues but also public educators, social 
workers, parents, and others. They would 
not be enlisted officially as representatives 
of their agencies, but would meet as in- 
dividuals around the common problems 
faced, many of which are outside of insti- 
tutions and are found in the life of the 
community itself. 

Second, the problem must be attacked 
on the various age levels. For example, 
some would be dealing with it on the ele- 
mentary and high school levels, others on 
the college and university. 

Third, a functional approach would 
need to be taken to these problems, as Dr. 
Heaton reported is being used in facing 
curriculum problems in general education. 
This involves studying the meaning of re- 
ligion in the experience of children, young 
people, and adults and how religious ex- 
perience and religious personality may 
best be realized. 

Fourth, if such a program is to be suc- 
cessful, it cannot be confined to an annual 
meeting. Even more attention must be 
given to regional and local chapters. Sig- 
nificantly, he called attention to the fact 
that fifteen regional chapters are now 
functioning. The journal will need to be 
a medium for the consideration of the 
problems. Work-shop groups for more 
extended study may need to be set up in 
certain centers. 

Fifth, ail this involves that the Associa- 
tion would seek to be, as it was at the time 
of its organization and has been during its 
history, an unofficial but nevertheless a 
vital medium through which those con- 
cerned with the inter-relation of religion 
and education may have opportunity to 
work together toward the solution of the 
problems involved. Recognizing its con- 
sultative nature and not having respon- 
sibility for the promotion of any particu- 
lar program, it should be able to bring 
together today, as it has in the past, those 
from the three great faiths—Jewish, Cath- 
olic, and Protestant—and from social, edu- 
cational, and religious agencies, who find 
their basis of relationship in their com- 
mon concern about the problems under 
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consideration. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. 
Coe said that we have here tonight in this 
report witnessed the ripening of the seed 
that was sown thirty-seven years ago. He 
said he had one single suggestion. There 
is a quality in the discussions in our annual 
meeting which is not always found in local 
groups. I think the reason for this may 
be that there is long and careful prepara- 
tion for our annual meetings, whereas this 
type of preparation is not made locally and 
the discussions tend to be more or less 
off-hand. 

Dr. Sanderson expressed the conviction 
that the policy and strategy outlined de- 
manded the cooperation of a full-time sec- 
retary and that he saw no reason why the 
money for a secretary should not be raised. 
Dr. Blakeman seconded this conviction. 
Dr. Gamoran expressed approval of a 
communal type of religion and of a com- 
munity approach, but said this involved a 
tremendous job. He felt that a small com- 
mittee should be appointed for a detailed 
working out of plans and particularly for 
considering budget involved. Dr. Chave 
seconded Dr. Gamoran’s suggestions, but 
expressed the judgment that this matter 
should be referred to the Program Com- 
mittee for working out a five-year plan 
and for defining the particular aspects of 
the problem on which attention would be 
focused during the coming year. Dr. Cole 
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commented that it is very heartening to 
note the universal support which is being 
given to the president and other officers 
and chairmen at this time. He proposed 
that a plan be worked out by which there 
could be more face-to-face contact of the 
president and other officers with the local 
groups and the work in the field. He sug- 
gested the possibility of getting individuals 
released by their institutions for periods of 
time for this purpose. Mr. Shaver said 
that the policy outlined represented for 
him a third phase of this organization. 
We had been at first a pioneering organi- 
zation, then went through a period when 
more attention was given to promotion, 
and now the pioneering function is again 
proposed. He suggested that the time is 
very ripe for this pioneering work. 
Professor McKibben emphasized the im- 
portance of working out practical plans 
and keeping our feet on the ground. He 
felt, therefore, that we should work def- 
initely on Dr. Sanderson’s suggestion 
about securing a permanent secretary. 
Professor Case expressed the judgment 
that the present is not the time to employ 
a secretary—too much is involved by way 
of finance. Rather, we should follow up 
Dr. Cole’s suggestion, and seek to secure 
the release of our officers and committee 
chairmen for blocks of time, during which 
they could build out into the field from the 
central organization. 








modern times. 
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The Religious Education Association is an organization of individual men and 
women. They represent only themselves. They come from all religious faiths, 
from all professions, and from all walks of life. Their purpose is, through coop- 


erative endeavor, to seek a more adequate foundation for religious education in 
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